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News of the Week 


( )> Wi din sday the Government prese nted a Note 


’ to the Soviet protesting against the Bolshevist 





of maliciously scheming against Great Britain 

| parts of the world. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 

lis offences is impressive and conclusive. The infamous 
schief-making of the Politbureau is veiled by a 
of ordinary diplomatie usage and by professions 

of trendliness. The whole thing is such a nightmare 


one ean deteet no sanitv anvwhere. It would 


ereater optimism than we possess to make us 





if this fresh protest in a long series will have 


" ffect than the others. Sir Austen threatens a 
suspension of trade relations and even of diplomatie 
I tion 


not be 
much heavier 


that 


would be 


said the Note is justified. <A 
The 


is one of expediency and usefulness. 


charge justitied. only 
auestion 
whether sending a frenzied organization to 


iS likely to The 


ihle reform is war-— which cannot be thought of. 


reform it. ultimate logie 


ive action should become necessary it should 


all eivilized nat It would be absurd 


1OnS, 





oe re rer re = corer nee 


for Great Briiain to 


the moment is that the SS et rulers are 


cy idently 


becoming alarmed by the hatred thev are evervwhere 


generating. After all, their own convenience, their dire 
need of other peopl final educating 
g 


influence. 


National 


thre 


Lord Colwyn’s Committee on the Debi 


has sat for 


published its Report 


and 
has 


is hot in any 


Taxation, which nearly 


vears, 
and thouch the Re port 


way startling, it is a highly important document. This 


was bound to be so as the Conimittee inchided such well- 


known cconomists and industrialists as Sir Josiah Stemp 
Sir Charles Addis, Sir Alan Anderson, Sir Arthur Balfour, 
Mr. Henry Bell, and Mr. W. 1. Tichen Vhe 


it will he remembered, Was aj ported by Mr. Snowden 


Committee, 


when he was Chancellor of the Exchequ rin the Labour 
Government, and its immediat object was to inauit 
into the de irability ot a Capital La as 2 means of 
reducing the National Debt. 

It is fair to say tow that thy Capital Li , ght coved 
a mortal blow. Probably we shali hear little more about 
it. Althouech the Colwvn Cominitt publi t Minorii 
as well as a Majority Report. the Labour representatives 


of the Minority admit that the Levy requires for its 
working due co operation on the part of those who would 


pay it. Nobody could pretend that such conditions are 


present now or ar likely to appear. When Mr. Bonar 
Law flirted for a time with t! dea of the Levy people 


were ina different mood froi hat of to-da nd there w 


just a possibility that au attempt to introduce it would 
sueceed, But th opportun pas i rh \ jority 
condemn the Levy as open to rave econo) objections” 
quite apart from the doubtful response of the capitalists 


to which the Minority Repo ls attention 


The Majority Report provides a full survey of th 


incidenee of the various fort tf taxation. The opinion 
is expre ssed that the standard of living of t Wave-carner 
has, on the whole, improved since 1914 —this in spite of 
the fact that in the judgment of the Majority the national 


E150 000 9000 to £200.000 000 a 
Majority © ground for 
ssimism. 
that th 


not had a commensurate effect om prices, alth 


savings have 


fall hi by 
year. This fact gives the 
but 


the conclusion 


iixiely 


not for p 


1¢ Majority 
level of post Wa ixation 
ally industry has suffered from the Jugh Ineom I, 
Lhis is a contrac 
eation of the bel The Majority, in fine, 
consider that the burden of taxation is | 


d to be, and they think that it will 


and Super Tax. 
COMMON 
it is often represent: 
be borne * with comparati cc.” 6 We wonder. 
Turning to the Floating Debt the Majority recommend 
that it should be steadi 
of Debt, they think tha 


at a figure not appreciably below par, a vl thes ondemn 


tall tiiture loans oueht to be issued 


the practice of earm ivki Ww tt Sink! ! i nd to particul 
may be noted that the Gov ment 7. 


month eontlye d with both these 


securities. It 


which was floated last 
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principles. Perhaps the fairest comment to make is that 
the advice of the Majority is ideally orthodox. In 
practice the Government when issuing a loan have to 
examine the financial feeling of the moment and to make 
sure that their offer will be sufliciently popular. The 
Majority take a strong, but not unduly strong, line about 
the importance of increasing the Sinking Fund. They 
think that the present average fund of £50,000,000 a year 
is not large enough, and they suggest that within five 
years it should be raised to £75,000,000 and within the 
following ten years to £100,600,000, 
* * * * 

Ought this increase to be insisted upon quite inde- 
pendently of the state of trade? The Majority think that 
jt ought to be. They argue that the redemption of debt 
places money in the hands of investors who receive cash 
in place of redeemed stocks and that this cash flows into 
industry. An opinion expressed by the Majority which 
will be more widely disputed is that Income Tax is not 
normally passed on to the consumer in the shape of higher 
prices. Hardly anyone, however, will dispute the 
contention that Estate Duties are more damaging than 
Income Tax in regard to the provision of new capital. 
Nevertheless the Majority point out that it is a fallacy 
to regard the effect of the Estate Duties as being essentially 
different from that of Income Tax. As they say, the 
Estate Duties undoubtedly diminish the capital of 
individual properties, but they do not come out of the 
national capital in a sense in which Income Tax does not, 
The chief doubt of the Majority about the Estate Duties 
is on the ground that their extreme heaviness leads to 
evasion, 

* x * * 

On the whole, the Majority look upon the spreading of 
taxation over the various classes since the War as satis- 
They put their linger on the sugar duty as being 
The discussion of the correct proportions of 


factory. 
too high. 
direct and indirect taxation causes them to emphasize the 
relative harmlessness of direct taxation. On the other 
hand, as they are deeply sensible of the importance of 
convincing the nation that the bill has to be paid by all 
classes, they admit that there must be a considerable 
amount of indirect taxation which is virtually the only 
kind of taxation paid by the wage-carner. 
* * * * 

The Minority Report, which is in effect a Labour Report, 
deprecates all taxes upon commodities, and lays it down 
that there should be no taxation for those who are unable 
to maintain a certain standard of living. It demands 
much heavier direct taxation, including a Capital Levy, 
with general good will,” 


‘ 


provided that it can be worked * 
and proposes that surplus revenue should be devoied 
first to the abolition of food duties and next to the dutics 
upon entertainments and artificial silk, As an alter- 
native to the Capital Levy the Minority suggest the 
introduction of the Rignano principle under which the 
Death Duties would be so regulated that inherited wealth 
would pass to the State after two or three transfers 
x * * * 

There is both good and bad in the news from China. 
The Foreign Office has scored a real success in ectting the 
signature of Mr. Chen to the Hankow agreement. That 
is an event by itself which cannot be undone whstever 
may } We have wriiten about it in a 

we turn to the struggle for 
Chuan-fang has badly 


iappen elsewhere. 

leading article and here 
Shanghai. Marshal Sun 
defeated by the advancing Cantonese troops and has fallen 


been 


back on Sungkiang after successively losing Hangehow 
and Kashing. Kashine was the last stronghold in the 
Chekiany 
south -cast 


Sungkiang is about sixty miles 
It is still doubtful what help 


Provinee. 


of Shenehai. 


a 


<a 


Sun Chuan-fang will receive from the north, but it js said 
that Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian War Lord, js sending 
help, and that 10,000 soldiers of Chang Chung-chano’, 
army have already moved from Shantung to Nanking, = 
* * x x 

A general strike has been declared in the Chinese es, 
of Shanghai, but since the beginning of the week jj i 
become progressively less effective. At one time they 
were 110,000 strikers, but by Wednesday thousands , 
these had returned to work. There has been a good deal oy 
rioting and looting by the strikers, and last Sunday the 
Shanghai Defence Commissioner—a Chinese, of course 
arrested and beheaded many Chinese whom he suspecte 
of sympathy with the Cantonese. The Morning Post 
correspondent says that he saw at least fifty heads jn thy 
streets. Probably in response to foreign protests th 
Commissioner has greatly modified this Terror, ()y 
Tuesday two of the Chinese ships of war at Shanghgj 
revolted out of sympathy with the Cantonese ay) 
began to shell the arsenal in the Chinese city. 
French cruisers steamed alongside these 
threatened to sink them if the firing was continued, Th 
eleven shells fired all fell in the French Concession, }yy 
did not explode. 


ships and 


* * “ * 
The agreement which has been reached between 
Union of South Africa and India about the resid 
Indians in the Union is honourable to both county 
Neither side can claim a victory, and in that fact lic 
the promise of South Africa 
Indians who are prepared to conform to Western standant 
of life should be enabled to do so in the Union. Ind 
for her part, recognizes that the Union has a perfec 
right to maintain Western standards. The Union y 
subsidize the emigration of those Indians who wish t 
South Africa. Union domicile will be lost afte 
years’ continuous absence, but this provision \ 


peace. recognizes | 


leave 
three 








generally and not only to Indians. 
x * ce Pa 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, February 17! 
some Labour members used unfortunate langnag 
criticizing the tour of the Duke and Duchess of York 
but other Labour members were not at all backwa 
On the whole ther 
sign that Labour means to revive the practice ol 


apply 


in defending the expenditure. 


thirty years ago, of abusing the Royal Family. Laly 
speakers are quite entitled, of course, to mak 

the w 
of poverty, but most of them know cnough of econo 
now to avoid the mistake of supposing that the fi: 

support of the Royal Family has any effect upon “t 
On the contrary, Labour. 
British monarch is by 


public pageantry the occasion for reminding 


condition of the peopic.” 
a whole, recognizes that the 
the best trained, the most suitable and the least expensi 
head of a constitutional democracy that has ever } 
obtained. 
* Pe * ‘k 

The debaie provided a charming example ol 
understanding spreads when Dr. Shiels, one ol 
Labour members who took part in the Empire Tout 
Australia, spoke from experience of the extraordi 


amount of pleasure and excitement caused in 
Dominions when a member of the Royal Family vss] 
And it is not only by the enlightened Domini 


is thus received 


them. 
that one of the * 

. ‘ . ‘ } 
the backward races of the Empire can understand : 


svmbols of Empire 
revere an hereditary ruler, but would have very m! 
less resp ct for someone who was merely put in his posit 
by votes. One might go further and say, what was 
said in the Debate, that pleasure and 


a Royal proces 


excitement, W 


there ts sion in the London strects 
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February 26, 1927.] 
—— 
est in quantity and quality as in distant parts of 
The “show” is a little bit of fairyland ; 
from it takes people 
A great deal of inhumanity and 
required to deny that these facts 


THE 


ed 





mani 
the Empire. e 
it is a “ change 

out of themselves. 


the familiar ; 


ped wtry would be 


have their value. . : ss . 

In the House of Lords on Thursday, February 17th, 
Jord Arnold called attention to the demand by Lord 
Delamere and others in Kenya for an elected European 
majority over all parties in the Legisiative Council. 
Ile wanted to know whether the visit to London of Sir 
Edward Grigg, the Governor of Kenya, was connected 
with the demands of Lord Delamere’s party. Lord 
(Jarendon replied that no Government could be respon- 
sible for a party manifesto; Sir Edward Grigg might or 
might not wish to propose certain constitutional changes, 
but in any case the Government would adhere to the 
policy announced in 1928, 

x * * * 

He referred, of course, to the declaration by the Duke of 

that 


interests of the African natives must be paramount and 


Devonshire, who was then Colonial Secretary, the 


that as His Majesty’s Government regarded themsclves 
qs exercising a trust they must insist upon performing 


the duties ol} 


trustceship through their own agents and 


could not delegate them to persons elected in the Colony. 


In other words the Government saw clearly that Kenya, 


with its mixture of Indians and Arabs, a huge native 


lu 


) yitteet 


sojaras one can sce 





ion and a handful of white settlers, must remain, 
The Arch- 


thouch he emphatically 


ri 


ahead, a Crown Colony. 


bishop of Canterbury, however, 


supported this Imperial method, deplored the amount of 


ignorant interference from which the 


and 


* * a 


i the House of ¢ 


mmons on Fridav, February iSth, 


Mr. Mitchell Banks made as capable a speech as could be 
uch a cause, in moving his Bill to prevent foreign 
( butions for the assistance of either side in an 
dustrial dispute from coming into this country. The 
best answer to the Bill was that, though it was well 


weant, British employers who stoed for conciliation and 
the ending of disputes by negotiation did not just now 


side. 


want legislation which presupposed folly on cither 
i would be much better to face and fight revolutionaries 


directly —to scotch the men not the money. There was a 


general feeling, in fact, that what was proposed in the 


Bill would do much more harm than good by side-tracking 
the forces of moderation. The Government 
free vote, but the Bull, 
division it was defeated by 193 votes to 75. 

3s a ag * 


allowed a 


advised against and in the 


The British Industries Fair was opened on Monday 
at the White City, Shepherd’s Bush, and on the same 
day a section was opened in Birmingham. The Fair 
shows that British manufacturers are very much on the 
alert, and the 


number of orders booked suggests that 


1 , . . 
the trade revival has really begun. In the production 
ol the “luxury ” class of toys British manufacturers 


has apparently beaten their opponents out of the field. 
the same thing seems to be truce of all the implements 
for sports and 


interesting ; 


The display of pottery is par- 
the 


hile the pessimists were wondering whether we 


fames. 


chemical exhibits 


and prove 





«a ever learn from Germany, many of the lessons 


been learned but applied. 


* 4 % * 
Un Tu sday Mr. Baldwin opened Dartmouth House 
“ ¥ headquarters of the English-Speaking Union, 
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ATOR. 





He was particularly happy in his definition of the right 
temper in which to maintain friendly relations with the 
United States. He deprecated what Mr. Roosevelt used 
to eall * “It cannot really be a comfort to 
ourselves, the enemy to blaspheme.” 
as he did, that the union of the 
essential for the peace of 


mush.” 
and it 
Those who believed, 


English-speaking peoples was 


causes 


the world, ought to give themselves to the education of 
their rather than to the 
other nation whose customs and habits of thought were 
still imperfectly understood. Mr. Baldwin to 
the the methods of historical 
writing in America, and to the friendly arrangements 
between Great and America in 
with Prohibition. 


own countrymen criticizing 
referred 
remarkable change in 


sritain connexion 


* * 2 * 
Speaking of Mr. Coolidge’s proposal for the further 
Mr. 


* As an individual,” he 


Baldwin used a 
said, ** I should 


be fc re 


limitation of naval armaments. 


curious phrase. 
be only too pleased if further progress is made 
Washineton 


th it the rove 


too long on the lines. of the Conference.” 
This may be taken to meéan 
not vet made up their minds exactly 
Mr. Coolidge, but that the y are ( 
with him. The truth is that Great Britain is formally 
committed tothe “ideal” scher 


is now working, of reducing all the armamen 


have 
to 
in general sympathy 


rnmecit 


what to say 


League 
all 


oursely cs 


‘ upon which th 
4 ft 
ts oO! 


countries. It would be impossible to dissociate 
from that project without sceming to be 
wubbing othe 


our minds we 


and 


countries. 


well 


dislova 
without discouraging and even 


But in the back of 


that agreement on naval limitation between ourselves 
and America is what really matters. In one way or 
another Mr. Coolidge’s proposal ought to be of great 
importance. Since we wrote last week Itals has sent 
a polite refusal to Mr. Coolidge, but Japan has expressed 
approval, 
* * * 

After the speeches, the visitors to the English-Speaking 

Union inspected the many 1 of Dartmouth House 


1 
Grooms 


It is certain that the be 


to represent definite historical epochs will | ne Lamous., 
The present writer can say without hesitation that he 
has never seen any scheme so Il ¢ ied out 

The death of Dr. Georg Brandes has removed one of the 
most striking literary figures of our time. The cosmo- 
politanism of his enthusiasm was a new thing in his 


surprise Which his po 
led to 
contcmporarie 


Yenmark. The 
caused in Copenhagen might 
if he had not also challenged h 


native 
have lo 


various spheres of politics, philosophy and religion, 


‘ 


He was an uncompromising, not to say a contumacious, 
personality. Like most voluminous writers, he produced 
uneven work, but under the 
general heading of * Main Streams of Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century tly celebrated. 
he went into voluntary exile in Germany 

returned to 
University of Copenhagen, which had boycott 
tacitly acknowledged his pre-cminence by leaving the 


his serics ol books known 


Kor a time 


but wl 


are jus 
n he 
the 


d him, 


Denmark to occupy a_ private chair, 


Chair of Literature vacant. Brandes was called a critic, 
but he was rather a poet in the strict sense that he helped 
to make things —reputations, movements, enthusiasm 

* 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., change 1 from 4 t on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101}; on Wednesday week 101 § ’ year ) 
101%. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86 
on Wednesday week 87}; au vear ago 338} Conversion 


per cent.) was on Wednesday 76}; on 


1 


Loan (3! 
week 764 


Wednt lay 


a year ago 7634. 
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Hopes and Fears in China 


the 


spite of the ominous events in Shanghai, 
their 


it 

- Government have had a notable success for 
policy of conciliation in concluding the Hankow agree- 
ment with Mr. Chen. Sir Austen Chamberlain deserved 
the hearty congratulations he reccived from all parties 
in the House of Commons. Whatever may happen in 
Shanghai, the Hankow agreement is an achievement by 
itself to which it will always be possible to revert, 
perhaps as a fresh starting-point, but in any case as an 
example of restraint and good sense. 

The nature of the agreement is worth a little study, 
as it suggests that it is always possible to reach a 
settlement if the will to settle is present, however many 
difficulties of form may stand in the way. In this case 
the difficulties of form were undeniably very great, 
as Mr. Chen announced that he could not possibly sign 
any compact unless Great Britain recognized his right 
to speak for all China. Mr. O'Malley naturally replied 
that if Great Britain were to assume that Cantonese 
authority was co-extensive with China, she would be 
guilty of one of those very acts of “ Imperialism” of 
which the Cantonese Nationalists were always com- 
plaining—interference in Chinese domestic affairs. For 
how could Great Britain recognize Cantonese domination 
as complete when quite half China was still held by 
generals and rulers who regarded the Cantonese with 
contempt. and defiance ? Upon this difference of opinion 
much more than upon the presence of British troops at 
Shanghai—the British promise to delay the arrival 
part of the troops was quite enough to save Mr. Chen’s 
face—the Hankow negotiations broke down repeatedly. 

Yet in the end, though both sides maintained their 
points of view, the agreement was signed. The device 
by which the signing was made possible was the interesting 
Chen’s point as a “ con- 
a declaration ouiside 
Thus, while Mr. 
is the 


ee 


one of ceasing to regard Mr. 
dition ” and giving it expression as 
the essential part of the agreement. 
continues to assert that the Kuomintang 
Government in China, Great Britain declares herself free 
to disbelieve it until the Cantonese can prove 
that their claim is sound. It was reaily very 
Sir Austen Chamberlain to give way where no principle 
was sacrificed. He took the indulgent but practical 
view that the head of a revolutionary 
to be a zealot and make exaggerated claims, 


Chen 
only 
by deeds 
wise of 


is bound 
and that 


cause 


these do not very much matter. Great Britain is, of 

- . seater 4] ae ae ¥ . 
course, even now negotiating with the Peking Govern- 
ment. 


It will be impossible to reproduce at Shanghai the 
exact structure of the Hankow because it 
refers only to the British Concession. 
Shanghai is, of course, international. Probably the new 
constitution of the British Concession at Hankow will 
be imitated by other foreign Concessions there, but for 
a time they will “ go slow ” how the arrangement 


agreement, 
The settlement at 


to see 


works. On March 15th the British Municipal Council 
will be displaced by the new mixed Council, in which 
the Chinese will have a majority vote. Both British 


and Chinese solemnly give their word to do their best to 
make the Finally, Mr. Chen 
promises not to seck to alter ether Treaty constitutions 


by force. 


new constitution a success. 


of diplomacy is open to us 
fathers. It 
people to heeome 


To-day a promising kind 
that incredible to 
will 
accustomed to transactions which 


would have seemed our 


take some time, no doubt, for 


can be carried through 


effectively, not because they have behind them the «lj 
threat of but because they 
venient to both sides, and because they have what mer 
perhaps be called, not too fantastically, the moral fo, 
The very complexity and close interlocking 


arms, are seen to he , 


of reason. 
of all parts of the modern world make this ne W diplomge, 
without arms easier than could have been thougs 
possible. There has been a great change, and our om 
generation may be pardoned for some scepticism When 
it is invited to believe that without the persuasion , 
shells and bombs much can still be It is a 
extraordinary fact that the present Government hav 
satisfactory 


done. 
made a series of arrangements in varioys 
parts of the world, although they have repudiated fon 
in each case. In the result they have lost neither honoy 
nor substance. When Palmerston described the batt) 
of Navarino, at which British guns helped to sink a Jar 
part of a friendly fleet, as “a slight remonstrance struck 
parenthetically into a period of undisturbed peace,” th 
witty cynie was evidently conscious that the method of 
remonstrating was not wholly satisfactory. But in his 
age no other was thought possible. At all events, the 
world is advancing. 

The international troops, of 
for Great Britain is now being helped by the othe 
evidently have not arrived at Shanghai 


foreign troops cours 


interested Powers 


too soon. Without them the danger to the forcigy 
residents would be very great indeed. The Times of 
Friday, February 18th, published a deeply interesting 
but most sinister article which had been contributed 


to a Moscow newspaper by Tang Shin She, the ¢ 
Mr. Tang said that a genenl 


could take place at any moment,” 


Cant onese 


representative in Russia. 
strike and a rising “ 


Then he continues :— 


‘If a revolution breaks out in Shanghai, or if the Canton 


troops march into the town, they will take care first to seize px 


in the Chinese quarter; for the railway junction of the Ning 
Hangchow-Shanghat line and of the Nanking-Shanghai railway 
line and also the arsenal are in the Chinese part of the town. In 
addition to this they will refrain from responding to the prov 
tions of the Imperialisis, in order thereby to prevent the blood 
bath Jong planned by the latter. Only when the revoluti 
troops hay the Chinese quarter in their hands will 





revolutionaries proceed against the Imperialist Shanghai is 1 
only the greatest harbour town hit also the greatest industrial 
town of China. The number of factory workers amounts to bi 
a million. Since 1925 these 500.000 workers have stood tim 
behind the Red Trades Council. Among them there are 17,00 
organized Communists It is certain that under such circumstar 
a revolution in Shang he ua will have a quite different charact 
a revolution in any other Chinese town.” 

It will be noticed that Mr. Tang, in spite of the | 


} 


notoriously pacific policy of Great P itain and the othe 


Powers, does not hesitate te say that they have b 

planning a blood bath. He is confident, no doubt, | 
that his readers will believe this. Very likely he 5} 
right. Even in Shanghai itself the Chinese seamen} 
have been much excited by the report—which they 
could have verified but did not trouble to verily—- 
that the British troops were going to fight on the sit 
of Sun Chuan-fang. It will be noticed also that 


Mr. Tang thinks nothing of wrecking the richest city 
in China. It is enough for him that destruction would 
embarrass Great Britain. The plotting of mob risiig 
long before the arrival of the troops which are to benellt 
by them is a peculiar Bolshevist method which has 
never before been carried out with so much thoroughnes* 
Apart from the racial atrocities of Turkey, we can think 
of nothing in history to with this 


modern compare 





frigid preparation of events which must depend ! 
their terror upon the frenzies of the moment. 
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e_ 


Preservin g 


and inspection of 


PARTICULAR the 


South Downs and other famous English scenes gives 


A express 
the painful conviction that the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England underrates rather than exaggerates 
the threat against the most characteristic charms of our 
jandseape. It is painfully true that not one but many 
score of the loveliest nooks of England and Wales are 
being converted into Chambers of Horrors. And not only 
nooks. Whole landseapes whose lovely features spring 
from a soil fathoms deep in history are suffering dis- 
fiurement of a barbarous nature. Is any district more 
implicitly English in popular thought than the South 
Downs? It is known and beloved all round the Empire. 
It inspired Mr. Kipling to the very best of his lyrics, and 
indeed his short stories. 
“The Weald is good, the Downs are best ; 
I'll give you the run of ‘em Fast and West.” 


Well, let any man, however little an aesthete or senti- 
mentalist, take a “‘ run of ’em’”” to Rottingdean, to the 
edees of any or every south country spa, to Dymchurch 
or Langlands Bay—he will hardly recognize the Sussex 
of six years ago. He is no longer 
*In a fair ground—in 

In by 


a fair ground, 
Sussex the sea.” 

Hlideous and not always sanitary bungalows, in single 
wickedness, in marauding battalions, in long lines, in 
unsightly groups, blotch the landscape; and multiply, 
as if they spawned. 
victim of the new age. 


Sussex, of course, is not the only 
The people of Westmorland are 
of the Fells, 


There are loud outcries in South Wales, especially in the 


crowing furious over the disfigurement 


neighbourhood of Newport. The great and potentially 
beautiful new main road from London to Folkestone is 
suffering a fungus growth of loudly advertised shacks at 
its most attractive curves, where fresh glimpses of the real 
England should unfold themselves to the view. Scarcely 
an English county is wholly exempt, in the South or 
North; and hundreds of villages are spoiled by the ugly, 
Sut 
to focus the attention of 
English people on the ruin of the fair ground of Sussex. 
It is seareely possible to exaggerate the rapidity of the 
foul change that is taking place ; and the results already 
are “a thing imagination boggles at.’”’ Defence must be 
never. Much more than the artillery 
of local forees is needed, though a most vital part of the 
york depends on local effort. 


haphazard “ ribbon development ” of bungalows. 


let it serve for the moment 


organized now or 


Sussex is especially alive to its own danger. Recently 
the Sussex Daily News estimated the cost of the necessary 
work of saving the South Downs to be £70,000, if no 


repressive or directive measures were taken by authority. 





England 


The Society of Sussex Downsmen have formulated a 
scheme for the preservation of the Downs. They insist, 
quite rightly, that the local authorities must co-operate 
to the end of securing powers to restrict buildings to 
suitable areas, and to “ preserve the great uplands to their 
They 
believe that even if compensation were granted to land- 
owners the cost would be small. All this local effort is 
and we are going to see 
activity of a new sort as well as a new energy in local 
councils, especially county councils and rural district 
councils, all over England. 


present agricultural use and rural appearance.” 


to the good, is most welcome ; 


This is not a prophecy, but 
an announcement of a known fact. Regional planning 
schemes, wide in scope and precise in detail, are now under 
discussion, though even yet many local councils have not 
awakened to a realization of their powers. 
to a large extent in their own hands without necessary’ 


The power is 


recourse to Private Bills such as the Sussex Downsmen 
have suggested to the Steyning Rural District Council. 
Every ounce of local effort is of value ; and the counties, 
if they employ their full powers, can defend themselves. 
But this fact increases rather than diminishes the need 
for a central force, which can pool knowledge, distribute 
information, and direct energy. Perception of this has 
influenced twenty-two of our most important societies to 
* constituent bodies ” the “* Council for the 
It is tempting to find 
the length 
of a chain or cricket pitch, the unit of the square acre— 
is quite the most English of all the numbers. The archi- 
tects, the motorists, the local councils, the landowners, and 
those admirable individual socicties of which the Scapa 
is a good type are all included. The threats are of many 
Ifistoric buildings and old bridges and fine houses 
Needlessly ugly buildings 
Hideous 


compose as 
Preservation of Rural Kneland.” 
an omen in their very number, for twenty-two 


sorts, 
and cottages are destroyed. 
are erected at the very hub of historic scenes. 
advertisements ruin the charm of a village street or a 
green meadow. The time has come when we must pre- 
serve and at the same time construct. The Spectator 
would be glad to know of any particular offence against 
any part of that most glorious possession of Englishmen, 
England itself, to the end of assisting to find a remedy. 
It would be a wise act for anyone who sets store by the 
landscape and history of “this England” to support 
in every way the new Council. Its address is C.P.R.E., 
33 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. It is backed by the 
two cricket teams of constituent bodies, but needs several 
hundred associate members if it is to be capable of 
exerting its full influence for the preservation of rural 
England. 


The Week in Parliament 


i igen Was an amusing debate last Friday in the 
- House of Mitchell Banks’ Bill 
to prevent financial assistance reaching strikers in this 
country from Mr. Banks speaks too little, 
for he has a witty and polished style coupled with an 
effective delivery, although his speech on this occasion 


Commons on Mr. 


abroad. 


suffered from rather too elaborate preparation. Sir 
Basil Peto seconded with immense earnestness, and 
Sir Park Goff breezily defended the measure. But. it 
suffered rough treatment at the hands of Mr. Rose. 
the very independent Labour member for Aberdeen, who. 





in his own words, and to the great regret of all members, 
seldom troubles the House,” and of Mr. Lloyd. Sir 
William Joynson Hicks, appearing not for the first time 
in the réle of conciliator and Man of Moderation, consigned 
the Bill rather wistfully to perdition. But 
was carried, and a division on the main question chal- 
lenged, in which the Die-hards mustered considerable if 
inadequate forces for the “ Aye” lobby. 

The rest of the week has been occupied in dealing with 
Supplementary Estimates, of which there seem to be an 
unusually large number, and in smeking-room specula- 


“ee 


the closure 
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tion as to the contents of the Trade Union Bill and 
the intentions of the Government with regard to 
Russia. 

There is no doubt that Commander Locker-Lampson’s 
campaign to “clear out the Reds,” prosecuted with all 
his usual ability and vigour, has had a considerable 
effect in the country, and members are being inundated 
with posteards from irate constituents. It is difficult 
to estimate the extent to which the agitation is a purely 
political one, and whether it represents in any degree 
the considered views of industrialists, traders, or financiers. 
But there is a growing demand, especially amongst 
Unionist back-benchers, that the Government should 
clear up an obscure and rather dangerous situation 
by making an authoritative pronouncement as to 
the facts, its own intentions, and the reasons for 
them. 

At the present time it is difficult to explain or to 
justify the policy of the Government on this question 
from the platform, owing to an almost total absence of 


“cc 


An Ordinary Man’s Thoughts on the Drink Question’ 


ae 


<a, 


any reliable information. And it is felt to be desir; 
that the Soviet Government itself should be fully 
publicly acquainted with our reasons for complain 
and any action which in certain circumstances we mip) 
feel compelled to take. ’ 

Sir Austen Chamberlain had a cordial reception jy 4) 
quarters of the House when he made his statement 2 
the Hankow settlement on Monday. His handling , 
an extremely delicate and complex problem over 4 
siderable period of time, and the skill and patience } 
has throughout displayed, have evoked Widesprea 
admiration. The trouble may not yet be over, but jt; 
satisfactory to reflect that it is long since a Foreip 
Secretary enjoyed to such an extent the confide, 
of the House of Commons. 


ab 


l 


! 
i 


& CO. 


ry 


d 


§ 


1) 


r 


By his determination not to commit himself in any yyy | 


upon what is, after all, a matter of vital national impor 


anee, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has done his party , 


considerable disservice, 
VW ATCIIMAN, 


IV ..—Disinterested Management 


TO principle of reform has attracted so much support 
pt in recent years as what is called disinterested 
management. The argument runs that if only you 
ean eliminate the incentive to make private profit out 
of the sale of drink you will have drawn the sting from 
a dangerous trade. This kind of management, as I 
have already explained, means State ownership. The 
State would necessarily delegate the management to 
Boards or (as in Sweden) to supervised companies, 
but in the final analysis the State would be responsible 
and would take the praise or bear the blame in Parlia- 
ment. 

I confess that when I first inquired into disinterested 
management I was overwhelmed by its attractiveness, 
Not being a Prohibitionist, yet believing that the drink 
trade still needed a great deal of reform, I saw in dis- 
interested management a_ perfect solution half-way 
between Prohibition and the present system. Further 
inquiry and experience has changed my opinion, and in 
this article I want to explain why. 

It is only fair to preface my remarks with a summary 
of the case for disinterested management. I will not 
trust to my own ability or impartiality to do this. I 
will quote from the little book Drink, by Lord Meston, 
who is an enthusiastic advocate of disinterested manage- 
ment :— 


‘What it means is the climination of all private profit from the 
sale of intoxicants, and thus of the inducement to press intoxicants 
upon the visitors to public houses, which is the curse of our present 
system. What it aims at is to accomplish at once, as it has heen 
put, ‘what the Licensing Justices would probably have taken 
more than a querter of a century to do in tho way of closing 
redundant and undesirable houses.” What it hopes to achieve is 
that, if liquor must be drunk, it will be consumed in pleasant 
surroundings which will not present it to the mind of the drinker 


as a hurried anodyne for his own misery ; that the public houses 
will offer to their visitors food and non-intoxicants as desirable 
alternatives to strong drink: and that there will be counter- 
attractions to the mere auinal pleasure of boozing. in other 
words, the public houses will be gradually converted into decent 
centres of social recreation and refreshment. Those who have 


followed the working of the Carlisk syston will appreciate how 
successful this movement has been in diminishing drunkenness 
and in improving the happiness and well-being of the neighbourhood, 
Why there should be one motocnt’s hesitation in offering similar 
blessings to other neighbourhoods is a question which we cannot 
too insistently press upon the conscience of England.” 


What Lord Meston “aims at” is precisely what I 


also want. I heartily agree with every word he writ 
about the character of the public houses we ought | 


have and about the enthusiasm with which people ought 
to work for them. Our only difference is as to the 


road by which we can travel to this end. He beli 
in the road of Local Option and disinterested manag 


ment or “ reorganization,” as the Bishop of Liverpo 


13 


Bill calls it. I have already given my reasons fo 


rejecting Local Option as a device that resulis in pract 
dl » 


ally nothing happening, and I will now come to disiv 
terested management, which, as a matter of fact, if it 


were wanted, could be introduced without Local Opti 

Temperance reformers live in a_ strangely wir 
world. I wish this were not so, as I continually | 
myself desiring, but failing, to agree with them. T! 


first unreality I note in the argument about disinterested 


management is the allegation that the sale of dr 
is ** pushed” or “ pressed” in public houses. T! 
cannot know very much about the ordinary pu! 
house. Naturally the owners of public houses, 


those managers who receive commissions on the sit 


of drink, want to make as much money as_ possible 


That is true of every trade. But the injury done! 


a public house by excessive drinking is so great the! 


no conceivable incentive could induce a publican 


knows his business to encourage it. If drunken perso 


are seen coming out of the house, or even if the ho 
acquires a reputation for being noisy, complaints 
made, The police become watchful. Reports ar 
before the Licensing Justices. The house may lose! 


licence. The publican is in constant terror of this. 


} 


The phrase “ pushing drink ” suggests that a bat! 
or barmaid continually urges visitors to drink more, 
the publican is almost the only salesman I know % 
seems to be quite indifferent about the amount 
customers buy. The barmaid—for it is generally 


barmaid — stands there looking detached or bored. 
a trace of gratification lights her face if the orders » 


drink come thick and fast. The only thing that pleas 


her is a little conversation to while away the tiring a 


| 


tedious hours. There is no equivalent in public house 


of the suave pressure by men and women who seél+ 


Nit 
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10 counterpart of * what is the next thing please? ” 
talked to a publican about this familiar accusation 
and he laughed tolerantly as though 


shops; I 


J once 


yushing drink, 


he ‘Well, of course, that’s what they would say ! 


Te all on to explain that he detested the very 
eht of a man who usually drank too much. “ [have to 
wate him all the time or I may get into trouble. He's 
an absolute nuisance. If I refuse him more drink I ect 
into trouble with him and if I let him have it I get into 
trouble outside. Besides, he isn’t even a good customer 


fro! the point of view of business. He soon spends his 
Ulit ‘ 


money. 
The man I like is the moderate, regular man. 


Or he loses his job and doesn’t come for weeks. 


This expression ol opinion convinced me so far as it 
went. Itrangtrue. But Ido not pretend that it exhausts 
matter. Publicans may have indirect ways, which I 
have not detected, of pressing drink, and in any case I 
think it is most undesirable that anyone who conducts 
a publie house should receive direct commission on the 
les of drink. Tin some of the latest public houses run 
hy reputable firms of brewers, and also in the Trust Com- 
onn's houses, commissions are given on food but not on 


al ik. 


There seems to be no reason why it should not be enforced 


I should like to sec that practice made universal. 


by law. Moreover, a manager should never be repriman- 


led, but rather should be praised, if a reduction in his 


drink sales is offset Hy an inerease in his food sales. 


Even if the nationalization of the drink trade is desirable 
in the abstract, the opportunity for introducing it passed 
with the War. 
sport and then would have been the time for the 
* We do not 


working his hardest, but we must 


During the War there was a great shortage 
ol tral 
Government to say want to abolish drink 
now that everyone is 
have complete control of the whole apparatus, so that there 


] 


shall be no danger of personal demoralization, and so 


that we can withdraw 


whatever transport is urgently 
wanted.” If that had been proposed I should have been 
If it had been done the drink trade might 
hands of the State. 


— 
ana 


ivour of it. 
have remained in the 


But it was not done, not manv reformers would 


think it worth while now to spend their breath on asking 





the Chancellor of the Exchequer to add to his other worries 
the speculative business of owning the nation’s drink. 
That, let me say again, is really why most of the cham- 
pions of nationalization have fallen in behind the Bishop 
of Liverpool's Bill. They recognize that there is nothing 
for it but to get nationalization by degrees. But by what 
terribly slow degrees ! Probably fifty vears hence there 
would be little change from the present situation. If I 
Mr. Greville 


this 


were a nationalizer I should be appalled. 
used to say, “ Nothing will be done be 
country nothing ever is.”’ 


ause in 
But fancy adding to our native 
slowness a special apparatus for stereotyping slowness ! 

It is said that even if the Stat bad 


manager of the drink trade, that would not matter but 


proved to be a 


would actually be in a sense an advantage, as the les 


. 


successful the State was in selling drink the better. Thus 
there are drink nationalizers who would not consent to 
the nationalization of any other trade whatever. This 


argument might be a consolation if the State had bought 


out the trade in the War and were losing on it: bu 
it is not likely to make th 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in our present 


No: we 


and especially of speedy reform. 


now 
smallest impression on 2 
financial 
distresses. must look for other means of reform, 
Finally I must refer to, though I cannot discuss it in 
this article, the gigantic assumption— it is nothing les 
that the State would be free of any 


No doubt its managers would be 


‘incentive ” to push 


fauliless. They 


drink. 
would not urge people to drink. They could very easily 
be brought to book if they did. But imagine a Govern- 
ment with a General Election in hand and a considerable 
agitation going on in some * doubtful ~ industrial district 
Pressure on the seller 


may be just as strong as pressure on the buyer. I must 


for a reduction in the price of beer. 


SiOTL tt 


reserve this extraordinary assumption for discu 
another article, but I would just ask at the end of this one 
whether anyone can tell me of a person or an institution in 
the whole world (except perhaps a weak father of daugh- 
ters) who is more liable to be “ squeezed ” than a Govern- 


ra of ve bee fF A. 
(To be conti ed.) 


ment which is in sore ne 


The Revised Liturgy 


only the Divine 


the 


accepted without serious 


|! seems probable that, i Liturgy 
had been left untouched, 

P; ver 

opposition. In 
is to justify the proposed changes in the 


: 
Service by showine 


rest of the revised 


s00k niielht have been 


this article, therefore, the writer's aim 
Lord’s Own 
{ the Order of 

oly Communion will be essentially more truly 
1 . 1 } 4 
a will 


at > > 
models than does our existing one. 


hat in its new form 


“ evan- 
eeliea|” 


approximate far more closely to 
primitis 


Now in all the earliest forms of Liturgy known to us, 
secration is on the following plan. The 


Narrative and the Words 
Lord at the Last Supper,* 


begins hb reciting bh 


of Institution used by 


out 


thus indicating authorits for what he is doing. Next 

ronow t] Anamnesis,” or Commemoration 
of our] rds Passion. 1) ath. Re surrection, and Ascension, 
to sh that he is acting in fullilment of the command: 
“Do this i remembrance of Me ™ (cis ripe duhy dvdurne v). 


Fin ly] it ke the * Epiclesis,” or Invocation 


| 
that He May 


Win . that ther hay Ly to 


hallow the 
the faithful 


pray Ine 


I ts t! Bods and Blood of Christ. 
At this point it is necessary to notice a VORN Important 
d Bel between the Churches of Western and of 
*Her ermed, i © the ‘sake of brevity, * The Narrative.” 


Kastern Europe. As time went on, the former 
stress upon the recital of the Narrative 

held that the Conse 

effected by the Priest himself, in virtue of 

the “This is My 

; 


As a result of this hyper-sacerdotal] 


ever more 


it came to be actual ration was 


his pro- 


. » | } ? 
nouncing words : Body (Blood). 


theory, t] 
In thi east rh 


Church, on the other hand, the whole of the * 


! Kp 1OSIS 
dropped out of the Western Liturgies. 
\naphora, 
at any rate as far as the Epiclesis, is regard 
the act ol 
of the Elements is expressly attributed to the ag 

of the Holy Spirit, not to the words or gestures of the 
Priest. The 
far more truly 
than the Western; 


in the Revised Prayer Book 


stitutine Consecration: and the hal 


Eastern concept, the reiore, 1 obviously 


= evangclical,”’ fal less re ally erdol: log 
the 


npr ial ' ‘d, reo 
PPrONTMNGTCS hie hi Hore 


and, as we shall see, itury’y 
closely to the former than to the latter. 
Let us now trace the history of our present Communion 


Oflice 


In its main structure, the « 


thet of Sarum onwards. 


fre mm 


irhier part ot the Sarum 


sent Litu ‘, Sav 


Rite was similar to that of our pr 
that it did not include the Decaiogue, and the Gloria 
in Execlsis came at the beginning. Incidentally wu 





*The central portion of the Liturgy, from the Sursum Corda 
to the Lord’s Prayer. 
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may be remarked that neither the Gloria nor the Nicene 
Creed is found in the early forms of Liturgy. The 
former was at first recited only at the Christmas Mid- 
night Mass, and even then by Bishops only. It forms, 
of course, an echo of the Angels’ Song on the night of 
our Lord’s Nativity, and naturally, therefore, stood at 
the very outset of the Service. 

After the Offertory eame the Anaphora, beginning 
with the Sursum Corda, Preface. Sanctus Bene- 
dictus Qui Venit. Then followed the Canon, consisting 
of (a) The Intercession (for the living, with a Conmem- 
oration of Saints), (b) The Narrative, (¢) The Oblation 
(with prayers for the departed, and Commem- 
oration of Saints), (d) The Lord’s Prayer. 

No provision is made in the Sarum Rite for com. 
speaking, save al 


and 


second 


muntcating the laity, for, gencrally 
Faster, there were never any communicants. 

The First English Prayer Book (1519) followed the 
above order, though the ceremonial details were very 
simphitied. = Cranmer, added a 
Unfortunately he inserted it, not in the 
Viz... 


ore athy however, form 
ol Epiclesis. 
traditional place where it should 
at the Oblation, but immediately before the Recital of 
the Words of Institution. This forms the chief blot 
(from the liturgiologist’s point of view) upon the Book 
of 1549. With a view to emphasizing the importance 
of actual Communion, Cranmer added (after the Con- 
Preparation, the 
Tnvitation, Confession and Absolution, Comfortabl 
Words, and Prayer of Humble Aecess, none of which 
had Rite. There followed the 


Communion of Priest and People, then the Prayer of 


rightly come, 


consisting of 


secration) an act of 


a f 
existed in the Sarum 


Thanksgiving, and the Peace and Blessing, these last 
being likewise new features in the reformed Service. 
The Order of 1549 is clear, logical. and intelligible. 
We begin by * Lifting up our hearts unto the Lord”: 
we join with angels and archangels in the glorious 
act of adoration that we know as the Sanctus: while 


we are still hited up in heart io the Celestial Sphere 


Hfiel Priest) in 


ive nly Intercession and the pleading of the merits 


we straightway unite with our Great 
the TH 
of His Atoninge Sacrifice : 
us “draw near and take this holy Sacrament to your 


we listen to This Voie bidding 


it worthily by con- 


comfort ~: we prepare to reecive 
fession. Hlaving made our Communion we return 
thanks and are dismissed with the Blessing. 

But what are we to say of the Order of 1552.7) From 
a liturgical point of view it is Impossible to “take 


scense’”” of it. The Canon has been broken in pieces, 
and if omponent parts scattered promiscuously about 
the S scemingly without rhyme or reason: the 
Pravei of Humble Access is separated from the rest 
of t Act of Preparation : moreover, where it) now 
sland ' produce s the effeet of bathos. exquisite ws 
} j tsclf: for, having been lifted up into Heaven io 
joi with the Angelic Choir in the Sanctus. we suddenly 
drop down to earth again to express our unworthiness 


Holy Tables the Praver of Oblation 


to : pproa hh the 


Communion 


(no longer even obligatory) comes after 

quite 4! roi place, for obviou I we Should offer to 
God belore we receive from Ulin: the Gloria in Execelsi 
has been removed from jis traditional place. By the 
addition of the words “imditant bere in earth to the 


simply, * Let us pray for 
Chureh,”) and by the 


bidding ol 1549 (which rahi 
thre whole state ol Christ’ 
xeision of all direct reference to the faithful departed * 


digi 


and to the Saints in glory, we are to all intents and 





*'The somewhat faint-hearted allusion to the departed in Prayer 
for the Church Militant was added at the revision of the Prayer 
Book under Charles II in 1662, as were also the 
oblations. 


words * and 


a 
purposes robbed of the great doctrine of th. Comm 
of Saints. Lastly, the Epiclesis has disappeared. 
the Act of Consecration has been whittled down iat 
bare Narrative and Recital of the Words of Fastitys; 
It fills us with amazement that Cranmer should h 





been guilty of this very grave liturgical error, for «| 
limit the Act of Consecration to the repetition by ; | 
Priest of the Words of Institution is more “ sacerdoy 
than anything in the Roman Mass! | 

Such then is the— very unliturgical Liturgy, y 
has come down to us from 1552. Certain changes y 
made under Elizabeth in 1359. and under Charles 
In 1662, but these did not affect the main struc 
the Service. 

We must now consider the proposed changes j) : 
Revised Prayer Book. 

“The Intercession” * is once again headed “Po x | 
pray for the whole state of Christ's Church.’ ] 
new forn: it inelides petitions “* for all nations. + 
God will lead them “in the way of righteousness 
peace” ; for the Bishop of the Diocese : for missio 
for the faithful departed ; also a briet) conn 
of the Saints in glory. 

Following the Intercession comes * The Preparat 
consisting of the Invitation, Confession and Absol 
(two alternative forms). the Comfortable Words. 
the Praver of Humble Access. As we have seen, 
all followed the Consecration in the 1549 Book. JT). | 
objection to the proposed position is that the con 
cants are bidden to * draw near” before the Conseeratioy | 
has taken place, i.e., before the Sacred Feast is ) 

Next comes “ The Consecration,” consisting of 
Sursum Corda, Preface, Sanctus, and Benedict us (opti 
followed by the Narrative, the Oblation, togetha 
the Anamnesis and the Epiclesis (now restored 
proper position), and the Lord’s Prayer. Then 
the Communion of Priest and People. Presunial 
was unavoidable, but it seems a pity that provis 
should be made for four different methods of ad 
istration. After Communion come the Thanksy 
the Gloria in’ Exeelsis, and the Peace and Bles 
Broadly speaking, the main order of the 1519 B 
has heen followed. 

On the whole. it may be said that the Bish: 
produced a Liturgy which is beautiful, digi 
truly * Catholie” in the very best sense of t] 
There is a very great deal for which church 
be profoundly thankful. We have recovered + 
heritaee of the doctrme of the Communion of S 
and we have got back the Eucharistic Cano: 
liturgical one. For these we owe an unspeakal 
of gratitude to the Bishops. It is earnestly to b 
that their devoted labours during the past ty 
will not be thrown away, but that all part 
Chureh will loyally accept their final findings. 

The Bishops have spoken with a united 
united voice, and lovalty to the KE piscopate 
essence of the spiril of true Catholicism. Tbe 
the vast majority. of churchmen, who are 
accept the cla media between the two ext 
Romanison and = Protestantism, will cheerfully war | 
their yp rsonal dikes and distkes, and recog 
gratitude ow manifestly fate the Bishops lh: 
themselves All parties will surely be reads 
something for the peace of the Church = as 
Quinquagesiiia Sunday ts Upon Us bringing the w 
some reminder: “Love seeketh not its own. 

G. F. Powisr 
ee 


*The Intercession originally stood apart from the ¢ 
still does in the Liturgies of the Eastern Church, 
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Where Ate Women Going To ? 


-ause f men and 


i¢ majority ¢ 


heceon rigid ninded in the forties hic: pable 


] SUPPOSE it is be 


women 


; ; em 
of accepting new Ideas, O1 adjusting themselves to chang- 
; ditions —that this new generation of women are 
yg cul 
harshly. I sce thes virls. fine and free. and 


riticized so 


( : ; ; 
nable as women never were before, with trained minds 
cai 
I o,° e . . 
and wonde rful opportunities for s¢ If-realization, and I 
i 


they will make something very big of their 
The li 


‘'s status and opportunities than a thousand 


ie ist thirty vears have made more difference 
ty women 
vears in any previous history of the world. A generation 
al [oo , i . 


minds were women 


yn 


CX eptional amonast 
edueated ” 


o train cd 


“irl one mects has been *° 


4 | ‘ ry . 

i ‘ . . 
i+ feast up ft t} standard of her brother. and the girl 
has just as vod a chance of making a career for herself. 


ls and boys a good education we give 
No girl has 


jual opportunity for education and 


a right 


troy STICCESS and power. 


" wes P . 4 
Phe davs of speciai 


equal sta! . ns, * privileges 


for won s women are passing, fortunately for everv- 
bady. as such privileges were in reality serious handicaps. 
And W t} rnew opportunities what will women make 


of life If the re sensible they will take no part in the 
clamour of discussion surrounding so-called) sex an- 
tavoni Whether men are cleverer than women, 
whether we nm are more moral than men, whether one 
« Sty ior to the other how stupid are wil such 
arcuments to anyone with mind past what can be 
psvcholovically estimated as cighteen years ofage. Men and 
aiid who are “adult” have no quarrel with each other. 


another's special qualities, and 


mprecite Oi 


in who uses her brains to think will agree that 


the more feminine the woman, the more masculine the 
- +] ore thev app al and attract each other. 


Where are women going to? We ean but study the 
signs of social life to-day. The growing interest in child 
welfare is a weleome sign, so is the readiness, the enxicty, 
( od sirls of all classes to work for themselves, 
rather than depend upon man for support. Woman must 
he economically independent if she is to be free: she 
must be free to marry for love. for the sake of generations 

t unborn. For hundreds of years the fact that man 


could buy (whether within without marriage) what 
hould only eive 


or 
for love has adversely affected 
on of the race. Our sex and marriage relation- 
ships are in this era chaotic, and, as every doctor knows, 
the 


nhappiness and psycho-neuroses exist in 


world as a result. Mankind will be happier when women 
uv economically independent, educated,  self- 
disciplined, with a real share in the world’s work, with real 
opp nities of helping to solve the problems of poverty 
id War—th two vreatest horrors of life to-dav. Women 

in t ture will find life happier when they are doing 
work that is their special right and privilege, for example, 
in med in children’s courts. and in the Church and 
ed ition and eontrol of children, both bovs and 

virls The present system of the separation of boys of 


if L classes in great schools entirely under 
! rection S bad. as every tHhinkine mother 
\ so, also, is” the separation of girls under 
1 nation. SEs disqualification and sex 
s I e a hindrance to human progress. 
M \ en workine tovether will achieve what 
ilo nor women alone can possibly clo. 
Wor tture, realizine the importance of hyviene 


nnd better educated ino chemistry and 
s u id psychology, will work in the cause of health 
Lin the sehools, thus ratsine the standard 
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of racial health. Elect ris ts will soly domestic labour 
problems, and women’s lnproved health and longer 
expectation of life will ensure that she will give at least 


a score of vears of public service when her child-bearing 
period Is over, 
They of psychology to the 
upbringing of their sons and daughters. A 
amount of and 
of psve hology 


The first six years of life ar 


So women will come to a new perspective. 


will bring their knowledu 


{tn enormous 


illness 


nental suffering is Cauls d by 
thi 


import unt 


woinenh s Ignorance at pre sent time, 


nore than any 


} 


and educated ¥ and more 


devoting themselves to their 


other phasi omen are more 


children —another welcome 


sigh. 


Girls and 


attending 


young matrons of the educated classes are 


lectures and classes child and 


psychology, and they are fi 


in hygiene 


rming committees coneerned 


with the welfare of the child. There are no blue stockings 
and highbrows amongst the new generation, because the 


study and social service as 


steps, new bridge 


girls quite naturally take up 


they learn new dance conventions, new 
Women these days ar 
They believ« 
in full days of occupation and recreation. They 


In the 


neration 


slang. realiz tie the importance 


of interest in life. this new generation of 
women 


have health and energy and wonderful 


Vitality. 
conservation and wise use of vitality, no past ge 
selves 

The 
compared with 
Women 


thoueht and 


0 
to 


physical inventions of to-day are nothing 


women has surpassed them 


life 


? 1 47 
onwards towards the Luft 


as it flows 
the psychological to-morrow. 
throug and 
discipline for the future, for the n 
marriage 


ae Ve | penne nis 


must prepare lh study 


\ problems ol love and 


for the new civil and it responsibilities 


which they must assuredly cept in the next ten vears, 
BLizaneri SLOAN CHESS! 
[Next week Miss Madeline King-Hall is contributing an 
article on * The Girl of To-inorrow.” keep Spe herd .| 


The Aquarium Venture 
One may not doubt th nehow, ¢ rd 
Shall « 


And, sure, the revere inst see 
\ Purpose in Liquiclit 


Wwe Rupert Brooke wrote his 
the tishy hopes and fears of a 


me ot 


po Ith = Cles¢ ribmg 


heaven that lies 


somewhere bevond space and time. he was, of course, 
drawing largely on his imagination, bul it ts surprising 


the conditions 


; 2 
if necessarily circumsertbed, 


] j 
hadowed 


he 


obtaining in that luxurious, 


what accuracy 


ore 


with 


fishes’ paradise which some ten vears afterwards took 
shape in Regent’s Park. Th inhabitants of the Zoo 
Aquarium are not, perhaps, without their peculiar 


vexations in those clear, sanded rock-pools over which 


one who is “* omnipotent and kind ~ presides, The cra 
fish squabble horribly at meal-times, and if mav be that 
the rock cod neve quite ret used to thr ore window at 


MSLYOUS 


the side ot their pool throueh Which thine ! 
apparitions, tually gogelit Lo Tren | 


but, 


men, are perp 


beside the one tremencdou fact of Sal 


nowhere is nature quite so ry with b L de of 
pursuit and death as in riy 1d the sé h slieht 
ICONVEHLCHCES Us thes We meonsriderab 
Kven, however, il tl \guarniin lish r\ 

concerned with tmagtning then ly in OM 
to paradise, it as) certain tl Phbeatay ol ft l puickly 
come to look upon man as a god ther tha ones 
was — merely another mot lo be voided Ih 
sapphirine gurnards’ affection for thei keep is really 
quite touching ; apparcntly cho not ow that a 
lish is stony hearted simply Ie us it is l- blooded, 
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(Carp, indeed, as those who have kept them in ornamental 
waters are aware, can be readily persuaded to feed from 
the hand; and I myself knew an octopus, owned by a 
boatman of Crete, which had been trained to retrieve coal 
and other spoil of wrecked ships from the sea-bottom. 
In telling the full story of this remarkable cuttle-fish, 
however, I have never yet been belicved, and there seems 
no reason why I should be now.) 

Within three months of the day they were 
the sea the Aquarium gurnards had become as tame 
as eats. They would eat out of the keeper's hands 
and then suck his fingers. They would dart wp to the 


taken from 


surface in a stir of silvery foam, jostling for the favour of 


being stroked, or, better still, lifted clean out of the water 
into the excitement of the air. With their 
glowing coppery undersides and fins like blue-edged 
butterfly wings no creatures could be more entertaining to 
It is of some significance, 


strange 


watch, and few more friendly. 
too, that while it has required centuries of man’s tact and 
patience to accustom a dog or a horse to his company, 


here are fish that have come, as it were, straight out of 


the beginnings of creation and settled with the utmost 
ease into the new ways. The sea-bed is about the only 
place upon which man has not yet been able to set his 
indelible mark ef * culture.” 

The lung fish, indeed— which travcHled from Africa 
embedded in a mud-filled tobacco tin--is positively 


antediluvian, and it is much more of a revelation to watch 
him feeding, in his polite way, out of the keeper's hand 
than to trail round a musty museum looking at skeletons 

monsters. A visit to the Aquarium might, 
well constitute a part of every child’s education 
for as I overheard a girl exclaim 


of extinct 
in future, 
in elemental biology, 
several times with particular reference 
that reptilian nightmare out of the past, “To me there 
don’t seem to be no in them kinder fishes at all.” 
She had a suspicion, I think, that the axolotl! is nothing 


the axolotl—- 


SCNSE 


but a rather murky joke of the Creator's: but the mere 
fact of such an unholy-looking creature’s existence could 


hardly fail to stir the least lively imagination in unaceus- 
tomed ways. 

The underwater world is still, fathoms deep 
in mystery, and we might as well that 
intrigues us most at the Aquarium is simply the unique 


however, 


confess what 


and often comical view we get of fresh and salt-water 
life. Here, when the keeper throws a handful of paradisal 
grubs — actually horse’s heart— into their pool, is a fine 


opportunity for the fisherman to study the table-manners 
of trout from a new angle. Here the little striped coral 
fish, black and blue, for all the world 
like opposing football teams, flicker about as brightly as 
trom above, 


orange and blue, 


butterflies in the summer seen 
gleam an unimaginable deep violet when they eatch the 
light, tillone is quite sure that not even the plumage of birds 
can rival the colours of the sea. And after all, this must 
for with fishes the brilliance till it is 
actually light—-phosphorescent, or a row of electric lamps 
carried on cach side. And in every 
ing mud-colourea salamander 
except when he is eating to the tiny transparent glass 
fish, the lovely angel fish or the silver fish with his back 
redder than blood--the one predominant reason for all 
this range of colour is that only garbed thus is life in these 
unfamiliar regions possible for its inhabitants. Will the 
fact that there for simulating 


weeds, or 


grasses, ¢ rr, 


be so. INCreASES 


case, from the revolt- 


who is as good as dead 


is no longer any necessity 
modify the 


Already 


been 


coral, a sandy sea-bed eventually 
colours and shapes of these Aquarium dwellers % 
fish which arrived as confirmed vegetarians have 
induced to fallin with the prevailing fare of heart, prawns, 
and in the well-acrated water— 


mussels or water-fleas, 


—$<_ 


the sca-water comes, by the way, from the Bay of Bises, 
every species is as ¢ cheerful- looking (if one can concejys) ! 
call a creature with chronic pessimism in its e ye cheer 
as a fish could be. It is a fact, too, that the Mortal 
among Aquarium fish is relatively far lower than 
captive beasts and birds. Here, the 
age is definitely known — is a cat-fish, 
although the longevity of fishes is a 
not yet been exhaustively gone into, 





ro, 
st fish—who 
of thirty-five. 4 

subject which he 
fish are doubts 


olde: 





very long-lived creatures when they live 
the foes of their natural environments. 


assures me, 


unassailed | 
A friend solemp) 
that he once knew an old lady 
in Oxford who kept a shrimp alive in | 
seventeen years, 
she called. 
Here in the Aquarium at Regent's Park is a vent 
which, though it was launched only in 1924, has alreg 
Many of ws woy 
like to see it enlarged till, being capable of accommodati 


for instance, 
a wash-basin { 


which would feed out of her hand wi 


justilied its existence in a dozen ways. 


the denizens ef deepest oceans, it custed the rest 
the Zoo altogether. Treated morely as an entertainm 
it gives better value than any other section. Fish s 


to have such humorous faces—-perhaps because they , 


so often like uncomplimentary caricatures ol peopl 


know. 
Vhauisi Macrani 


The 


z_ long ago as 1379 the citizens of Smithfield addressed) 
a complaint to Richard IL against the evils of t 
slaughter-houses of Newgate : that tin 
have been many and have acquired of late a great bo 
of public opinion behind them. 

The Model Abattoir Society, 
work for minimizing the general beastliness of butchering, 


Model Abattoir Society 


since 


prot 


which is doing a great 
held a meeting recently to demand the institution of publ 
slaughter-houses, and to secure legislation prohibiting 
the private slaughter-house, also to promote the use 
the humane killer for stunning the beast in place of t! 
old-fashioned pole-axe. A large number of tests proved 
that it required an average of 163 blows with the pole-a 
to slaughter a 100 head of cattle, the sat 
it was only necessary to use the huma 


whereas, for 
number of cattle, 
killer a fraction over a hundred times (100.6). 

In the construction of a model humane slaughter-house 
provision must be made for : 


1. Suitable approach to the yard, so that animals need 
not be herded with cruelty. 
2. The 
awaiting slaughter. 
3. The 
next beast to be 


construction of suitable pens for animals 


removal of any carcasses from the sight of the 
brought in. 


Another field of activity of the Society is the adequate 


inspection of meat. There are far too many slaught 
houses licensed up and down the country. If there wer 
fewer and better constructed abattoirs, as the Societ) 


hopes, it would be possible to have a competent Goyer: 


ment inspector present at each period of slaughtering 


thus ensuring the greater purity of butchers’ meat, which 


at present is often a danger to public health. 
In 1882 there were over 900 slaughter-houses in Loudon 
to-day there are but 115. More 
and it is to be hoped that the Model 


alone : 


done, 


of public abattoirs, decently conducted and inspected. 


H. A. B. 


remains to be 
Abattoir 


Society will soon be able to procure the general institution 


(1 
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The Theatre 


Noet Cowarp. Av 
THEATRE. | 


(Tu Marquise. By quE Crrrierion 


Mr. NoEL Cow irp’s latest play is a neat piece of dramatic 
tailoring : he has cut out and fitted a part to Miss Marie 
Tempest. It suits her to perfection. The clothes provided 
as it happens, of the eighteenth century ; but that was 

It is obvious that Mr. Coward has not bothered 
much about correctness of language and enyi:onment. A few 
allusions to antiquated vehicles and the state of the roads, a 
'* seattered about the first act, a piece of 
padding in the form of a duel in the last—that is enough 35 
especially as the place is France, “ not far from Paris.” Mr. 
Cowerd has evaded the difficulty by pretending that his 
people spoke French. Ile has spared himself the trouble of 
w into Fielding and Smollett for idioms and oaths, and 
For this we ought to be 


are, 
not essential. 


few “ dear hearts 


divil 
us the shock of listening to them. 
erateful. 

~ It was much more important that Miss Tempest should have 
another opportunity of sailing in and out, with her inimitable 
air of serene impudence, her unruffled equanimity ; managing 
men; directing events without apparent effort ; soothing 
sulky families into amiability and making the most complicated 
matrimonial or amorous coincidences dissolve. or reunite and 
themselves —all atom of her 
pride or one of her prerogatives. 

Things were getting rather dreary before the Marquise 
tapped with a gloved hand upon the window of the Comte de 
Vriaae’s country The bore, to 
bevin with, Like many a gay dog of the time, or earlier, like 
some of the insufferable hypocrites analysed in Sainte- 3euve’s 
Port Royal, he has become dévot, repentant and pious, in his 
middk Father Clement, a plump Tartufe, sits at his 
table, while a boisterously unrepentant companion in carly 
orgies, Esteban (Mr. Frank Cellier), loudly toasts the approach- 
ing marriage of his son with the Comte’s daughter. These 
two infants, very charmingly and naturally played by Miss 
Kileen Sharp and Mr. Godfrey Winn, do not seem to be deeply 
in love. The voice of nature perhaps ; for, as a matter of 
fact, both turn out to be the children of the Marquise. It 
was high time sli The Comte wants 
to get rid of her as a relic of his evil past. Out she goes, and 
this time with a tale about an overturned 
She will 


right without renouncing an 


house. Comte himself is a 


age. 


tapped at the window. 


t 
’ 


again she comes, 


There's 


her own long-lost family 





rid of her. recognize 
she will enquire, as a measure of 
her sons and daughters 
and then she 


coach. no getting 


: ; 
precaution, whether more of 


happen to be dotted about the countryside ; 


any 


will marry her daughter, and the ¢ omte’s, to the young secre- 
tarv (Mr. Robert Hfarris), whose father and mother arc still 
safeiv alive. 

The Comte, played by Mr. Graham Browne, 


I fear, until the end 
, 


remains a bore, 


even when he gets drunk. The Marquise 





will have a dull time with him. For some reason, however, 
she ies to be * cherished ” by him, or, anyhow, to inhabit 
his Chateau in spite of the damp and the black-beetles she 
jinds or invents in the spare room. Miss Tempest cannot be 
expected to account for this mistaken desire in the Marquise 
to return to her first love. One feels in watching her that she 


“only does it to annoy at first ; and then goes on with it, 


because, really, one must keep an eye, you will agree, on one’s 


dispersed children; and finally settles down to it because 


that poor dear old 


or soon to be old— Comte wants a woman 


about the house who will sing to him of sweet memories by the 
spinct. Ah, rash Marquise! You, who look as if you would 
nt row old, you will age rapidly @ Cunisson as you sit, in 
winter evenings, beside your ageing lover, while your other 


lover, of the same age, 
Jokes ina very loud voice which will bring on a very loud 


drops in to beguile ennui and make 


cough. Your daughter will escape with the young secretary, 
and your son will be making love to a singer in Paris. But 
one needn't worry about the Marquise. Miss 'Tempest con- 
Viaces us that she will transform all dull circumstances by the 
force of her own r: diant ** personality a word I thought I 
heard, modert izing the eighteenth-century dialogue. And 
if the situation becomes tedious, the Marquise will be able to 


spur the dull Comte and the coarse Duke to another duc! during 


which she will arrange for them to kill one another, just as 
she secured, while cating an orange so daintily, that they 
should not do one another any harm, when they fought in the 
last act. Might not the Marquise manifest a litile anxiety 
during this scene? Can she be that never 
happen? At that moment, she wanted the Comte to survive. 
It is a small objection. 


sure accidents 
Apart from it, one can have nothing 
but admiration for Miss Tempest. Mr. Coward has given her 
a chanee. She has turned it into a triumph. 


Ricuarp JENNINGS, 


Music 


[New Gravoruone Recorps] 


Ifis MaAsrer’s 

Two of the finest vocal records I have heard of late are 
those made by Chaliapine of Calunnia, from Rossini’s 
4l Barbiere, and of Moussorgsky’s Song of the Flea. It is 
interesting to compare Chaliapine’s rendering of the Rossini 
aria with Journet’s. Chaliapine uses each phrase for the 
delineation of character ; Journet is more concerned with bel 
canto. The variety of tone colour which Chaliapine commands 
in the Moussorgsky song is amazing. Elgar's Enigma Vari- 
ations have just been issued, played by the Royal Albert 
Hall Orchestra and conducted by the composer. The recording 
is extremely clear and well-balanced throughout, except in 
the last Variation when the ensemble becomes hazy. For the 
literal translation of the various instrumental quulities, the 
playing of the theme at the beginning will be difficult to surpass. 
The work occupies three double-sided records and one side 
of a fourth ; the remaining side is given over to the Prelude 
to Elgar's early work The Lighi of Life, which is of interest 
chiefly because one of the principal themes is used and 
developed in the oratorio The Apostles. 


VoIcE. 


La 


CoLumBIA, 

The ballet music from Borodin’s Prince Igor is effectively 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s idiomatic Beecham managed 
somehow to impress his personality upon these records, which 


conducting. has 


is surprising, seeing that he is essentially a conductor who 
relies upon ** presence.” I wonder how many times Sir Henry 
Wood has conducted the Unfinished Ilis 
records reveal that the work is as fresh and surprising to him 
The phrasing is beautifully clean and _ lyrical. 
Mengelberg conducts the Concertgebouw Orchestra in some 
The records are disappointing. 


Symphony. 


as ever. 
episodes from Berlioz’s Faust. 
Can you imagine listening to an orchestra in Paddington 
Station cold and frosty morning before breakfast ? 
These produce the s drauglity and rather 
miserable effect. 


on a 
records ime 

The balance, however, is more than restored by the recording 
of Mozart’s Bassoon Concerto, Mr. Archie Camden as soloist, 
and Sir Hamilton Harty conducting. These records should 
help to correct the impression that the basscon is the low 
comedian of the orchestra. Mozart had quite different ideas, 
as you will discover. 

Two recordings by Percy Grain 
of what kind of piano music is effective through the gramo- 
On one 


rer afford a good illustration 


phone medium and what kind is not. side of the dise 


is Debussy’s Clair de Lune, which, I am afraid, loses all its 


intimacy and atmosphere in the process of transference ; on 
the other side is the same composer's Toccata, a brilliant 
performance by Mr. Grainger, and a no less brilliant one by 
the Columbia Company. Piano records should be confined 
to this martellato type of music for the present. In this 
connexion I commend to the company Arthur Bliss’s new 
Ktude, which was given a first performance at a lecture by 


Mr. Edwin Evans last week. 


In connexion with the Beethoven Centenary, the Columbia 


Company is issuing all the nine svimphenies, twelve quartets, 
and a number of sonatas and concertos. The H.M.V. Company 
has promised the D Major Violin Concerto (ixreisler as soloist), 
the Choral Symphony (conducted by Albert Coates), the 


,and the Piano Sonata (opus 


have already 


Basic. Manu. 


Quartets in FE flat, B flat and ¢ 
13), in addition to the many other 
been 


works which 


announced, 
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Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom PEKING. 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin,—- Since the British Concession at Hankow was 


* jumped ” by the mob nearly a month ago nothing particular 
has occurred either north or south of the Yangtze. The 
absence of any outstanding event does, of course, not mean 
that it has been a quiet period. The Bolshevist-Nationalist 
drive has continued unaba « with riots in Shanghai, boycotts, 
lootings and expulsions at the smaller river ports and a state 
of menace and unrest generally which has brought the British, 
‘and other foreigners, flocking from up-country to take refuge 
where there is naval protection. 

The interlude, moreover, is pregnant with 
ments. We are awaiting, on one hand, the arrival of the 
three brigades forming the Shanghai Defence Force and, on 
the other, the outcome of the British Government's newly 
announced decision to go ahead at once with their offer to 
accept profound modification of our treaty status. 

The offer is no longer conditional on the setting up of a 
responsible all-China Government (a condition which made 
previous declarations worthless in Chinese eyes), but is 
apparently to be of immediate effect and dependent only on 
the British in China being assured of what one may call 
ordinary civilized treatment. Tt is made to China as a whole, 
but as China is not a whole, its implementation (to use the 
word of the moment) can only be brought about by separate 


great develop- 


arrangements with North and South. Left to themselves 
North and South, even if fighting each other, would very 


probably come to an ad hoc union to negotiate a recovery of 
national sovereign rights, but the Bolshevist foot is firmly 
wedged between them and prevents anything of the sort. So 
it is that while Mr. O'Malley holds his conversations with 
Eugene Chen at Hankow, independent pourparlers have to be 
conducted with the North to give effect to the policy. 

The prospects are clouded both at Hankow and Peking. Tn 
the Yangtze negotiations the voice is the voice of Mr. Eugene 
Chen, an up-to-date capable diplomat with a perfect compre- 
hension of the real facts of the case ; the hands are the hands 
of Borodin, of whom it is sullicient to say that his biography 
has lately appeared in the English Press and that he 
hypothesi opposed to any amicable settlement. As yet there 
is nothing to allow us to judge whether the Nationalists will 


is Cav 


shake themselves free enough from the Bolshevist leading- 
strings to repudiate the “ war to the death” which their 


leaders have declared against us. 

There are serious dilliculties of a different nature in dealing 
with the North, that is, the Peking Government under Chang 
Tso-lin’s control. The Northern leaders are realists. They 
* We are fighting the South, you are attacked 
we are allies in the 
We are simply 


say plainly : 
by the South and are prepared to resist ; 
same cause and we look to you for support.” 


not understood when we explain that we are not enemies of 


have genuine sympathy for unbolshevized 
only making a stand against 


the Southerners, 
nationalism, and are 
robbery and murder. 
language —not in the literal sense, but in regard to the meaning 
which we and the Chinese attach to the spoken and written 
word. The “* O'Malley Memorandum,” for instance, was to 
us a sincere and highly important document committing the 
British Government to a definite step forward. To the mass 
of Chinese readers (including probably most of the Northern 
rulers) it conveyed no such impression and, except for the 
practical clause concerning the Customs surtax, was regarded 
as a pretty flower of speech only differing in degree from the 
stercotyped undying devotion to their 
country’s service that every luchun issues before launching an 
attack neighbour. This different the 
meaning of coupled with the difference between 


sheer 


protestations of 


on his valuation of 


language, 


English and Chinese sense of perspective, makes diplomatic 
intercourse with China quite another affair to what it is 
between Western nations. The logic which you cen apply 


there you cannot apply here— and it is probable that the 
perfectiy rational forecasts in which writers at home are 
indulvine will, for this reason, prove very wide of the mark, 


There is an insuperable difference of 


Britannia — armed like Justitia with a sword (strictly defeng 
in one hand and a pair of seales in the other pre oil 
defend her own people by force if necessary, but Prepares 
at the same time to mete out volunt: iy justice to -_ 
national aspirations is a reasonable and logical figure to 
but is certainly not the picture as seen by Chinese eyes, 
To-day the long doubt concerning America’s attitude | 
been partially cleared up by the publication of the Kel) i 
statement. It would now appear that the Americans - 
rate out for themselves much the same path as we, pi 
vading perhaps a little more delicately in regard to de *fensiy 
measures. Though there is no hint in the Note of standing 
shoulder to shoulder with us, the similarity of Policy myy 
tend to keep us in line. As for the Japanese policy, we ar 
our usual state of being * kept guessing 
The war between North and South “tnd been for m: NY week 
quiescent. There are repeated rumours that we shall wp 
see a secession to the side of the North of a group of hon 
Cantonese generals commanding a large part of the Southey 
armies, which are, not truly Cantonese, 
glomerate foree snowballed together during mareh fr 
Canton to the Yangtze. Such an event would appear by , 
means impossible and might, if it came 
the face of external affairs. This, however, 
upon which the British Government have, 
decided not to wait. 
Conditions m Peking 
as yet 


LH 


of course, but a ¢ 


the 
about, entirely jj 
is a continger 


rightly | 


remain outwardly normal! and sj 
being aifected by the strained 
existing on and south of the Yanetze. Ilow 
nity will last if efforts to to a settlement do , 
quickly succeed is, of 
Sir. &eC., 


no signs of relatir 


long thx in ! 


our conic 


another 


course, question. — | 
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Poetry 
Pretty Girl 


IN copses and woodland soft wings were 
“Mid budding of larches and shadow of fir, 


astir, 


And a blackbird was whistling, out in the rain, 
Just over and over and over again 

* Pretty girl! Pretty girl! Pretty girl!” 

Ile whistled it low and he wliisUled it high ; 

He tilted his bill to the grey of the sky 

* Pretty girl! Pretty girl! Pretty girl!” 

There must have been somebody somewhere about— 
A nymph or a dryad, who daneed in and out 

Of green-golden shadows, whoever the maid 

She'd thriil to the lilt of his gay serenade 

* Pretty girl! Pretty girl! Pretty girl!” 

The birches were tossing their necklets of spray, 
And still he kept singing — that troubadour gay— 

“ Pretty girl! Pretty girl! Pretty girl!” 
Through hundreds of Springs, since the world was 4 


young, 
The minstrels have chanted and poets have sung 
In praise of their maidens, and sought to invent 
New ballads and measures, but all of them meant ~ 
* Pretty girl! Pretty girl! Pretty girl!” 
And so sang the blackbird, right over the trees, 


His shiny, black feathers all fluffed by the breeze—- 


* Pretty girl! Pretty girl! Pretty girl! 
BarBaRA Evpian Todd 
. 
Gothic 
Ilis is a Gothie soul, 


Thought-pinnacled, dream-fair. 


Why do his fellow-men 
See only gargoyles there ? 
Vioner ALLEYN SroRrey. 


no doubt | 
' 
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Country Life and Sport 


GoupriNCcHEs AT CANBERRA. 


The authorities of Kew Gardens, who recently sent out 
lows to clothe the bareness of a wind-searred island, have 
W 
, patched a selection of our most English trees to adorn the 
aes 


spacious and grat ious hill that will be the metropolis of 
pa tralia. It is good work; and the welcome 
than the human inhabitants. 


trees will be 


to more Of the many things 


that delighted my cyes in New South Wales — from the Blue 
ee ains to “ Willie Wagtail “— none was more surprising 


than a company of goldfinches. At a charming homestead 
(Canberra I sat for hours tee’d up in the concealing boughs 


near 
inifer in which, among many other birds, our European 


of a ¢ 

goldfinches, veTy cons spicuous with the red-capped head and 
gold- streaked wing, foregathered. It was a queer com- 
pination, this little bright and most English bird feeding 


vellow crest, 
almond-nuts 


white cockatoo with 
who had ¢ splitting the 
i in great profusion on a neighbouring tree. Birds and 
After all, the climate 
i, not different from ours in Canberra is 2,000 
feet up, and feels the grip of frost on occasion, though, of 
wilted 
English standard. 


almost alongside a great 
‘ 


genius for cases of 


growil 
trees from Europe both flourish there 


all respects. 


course, suspicions of the tropics are also across it, 
and the region is very dry and sunny by our 
aad feo) . ° ‘ 


Miorant Oaks. 
It will be an inter point in science to watch the for- 
tunes of some of these young deciduous trees from Kew, the 


oaks as well as th ‘cricket willows.” The native trees of 


Australia, especially the hundreds of species and varieties 
of the so-called gum tree, are ever-grey, adopt a half-weeping 
habit, and have ac — a queer trick of turning the edge 
of the leaf towards the sun. ‘The result is that the commoner 
oum trees give the \ minimum of shade. An Hnglishman 
ean hardly believe that so many clothed boughs ean consort 
with so slight a shadow. Our European trees, fer the most 
part. give the maximum, because the leaves have the contrary 
hatit They “are jealou s of the sunlight. and have found ways 
( iking such a mosaic of leaves thet each secures the full 
anount. The larger the leaf-surface the more of the sunshine 
is compounded into chlor phyll, the clixir of the tree's life. 
The colour as well as the habit Australian and Enelish 
trees is contrasted. Graceful though the form is, how sadly 
dull are those dowdy. grey-green, pendulous leaves conypared 


with the vivid horizontal leaves of beech or oak! 


* * * 


Will our deciduous trees slowly change their nature the 


Antipodes ? As yet there is no sign. In Western Australia 
(the home of the giant Karri and Jarrah. and a hundred other 
trees of precious fibre) the long winding drive of the glorious 
Park above the city of Perth is lined with British trees, the 
majority of thera oaks, each a monument to a West Australian 
soldier who fell in the War. 


“The action 


Smell swe 


of the ju t 
and flourish in 


their dust.”’ 


The bright green of their deciduous leaves is as pleasant to 
were the red the goldfinches. Again the 
great rivers, especially the Murray, are held up by weeping 
willows first exported from Elba, and these show no more 
than the after Australian 
life. Why should not we return the compliment and import 
more trees from Australia, especially Western Australia, that 
There very flourishing group 
of gum trees in Essex ; and a farmer in Buckinghamshire has 
a garden decorated with rare New Zealand trees and shrubs, 
sent by letter post, and all flourishing. 


* ¥ os %* 


see as crowns of 


chance oaks. many generations of 


Paradise of botanists ? is one 


a] 
all grown from seed, 


A Rr RAI 


The small 


REVOLUTION. 
has 
Its progress is worth 


revolution, prophesied in this place, 
heen set in motion since last week. 
the attention of all countrymen. Kent, 
individual unit, has prohibited the display of ugly advertise- 
ments, and the grouped local Hertfordshire 
agreed to co-operate in saving the county from promiscuous 
The first definite 


rural 


as a county, as an 


councils of have 


tactories and haphazard dwellings. step — 


of great importance in the chronicles of rural development— 
has been taken by Harpenden, a charming old village, juxta- 
posed, as is common along our railways, with a new village 
largely composed of houses expressly built for the “ daily- 
breader.” The U sib District Council have adopted a town- 
planning scheme (as any council may, and most should) and 
produced a map that may be taken as model. The gist of 
the plan—at least, on the negative side —is that in future, 
* any landowner or person wishing to develop an estate must 
first consult the Council to ascertain that his proposals will 
fit in with the general scheme.’ The best artistic brains have 
been consulted in making the ral design. 
a a % * 


gent 
PAMPERING ANIMALS, 

A French experience may be 
produced on the subject of health 
especially for farm and domestic animals, 
equipped country estate I ever 
district to the East of Paris. Th 
of the famous Dreyfus. Inc 
belief in the excellence of British stock. His dogs were English, 
his sheep Southdown, his cattle Shorthorn. After many sorts 
of experiment, he came to the 
conclusion that all coddling was bad, ¢ specially for horses. He 
had at the Visit a famous steeplechaser which lived 
out and looked as rough and uncared for as mongrel farm 


added to the evidence lately 
and the out-of-doors life, 
The most perfectly 
saw was in a rather bleak 
chief organizer was a cousin 


‘identally, he had an invincible 


very scientifically conducted, 


time of my 
any 


animal, but it was thus stronger and healthier than it would 
have been under any other conditions. Men who used to 
buy *bus horses, held to be past their work, had similar 


experience. 
again in health and streneth. 


A year in an open field — tely set them up 
Perh men women 
hard treatment. 
least in 
eping in the open 


tps more and 


would be wise to subject themselves to a like 
One of 
connexion with the land—saved his life by 
air. He said to me 


between sleeping in the op 


the public men to whom we owe most—at 


There is as much difference 


Once 
leeping in a room as 


between sleeping in a room wit windows open or shut.” 
Who knows! On the oth 
lived to a hundred or therea 


night in a 


r hand, some countrymen of a past 
3s, though they 


made to 


bout 


purpose 


generation 
every 


slept 
exclude the air! 


1 
box bedstead, on 


* + x + 


DisTROYING Bripi 


On behalf of the very best card-game ever invented or per- 
fected, some of (at the Portland Club and many much 
humbler places) would like to make a hot protest against the 
presence of certain innovations in the spirit and practice of 


It was publicly maintained the other day thst 


the pastime, 

partners should consult tog« ier rs fore to what 
they each meant by a number of complicated conventions, 
especially call of two. 
Certain conventions must exist. Even whist was not wholly 
exempt. It established rule that if you 
double a call of one your partner must call two of his best 
however bad that suit may be. Probably more people 
lose than win by this conventional double; but that is 
because they are too fond of it. can be a very effective 
convention ; and much mort against a suit ca'l of 
one than a call of one in no trumps. acknowledged ; 


playing as 
and specifically the doubling of a 
is now a generally 
suit, 


useful 
This is 


but the fewer conventions the better. and it should be against 
all etiquette for partners to exchange views before playing. 
* * % a 
WATCHING TIE SPRING. 
An early spring, such as th ould compel us, if we are 


gardencrs, to reject any rigid datcs and respond to the season. 


The grass already shows si wing, 


and if anyone wishes 
with rake and sand 


ons of or 


a good lawn he should get to work at once 


and seed. All three are necessities for most lawns. Most 
herbaceous plants are sprouting, and incidentally wild animals 
are obeying the call of the season. Foxes, as well as birds, 
have mated exceptionally carly ; and it should be felt as an 
obligation by those who hunt « ither foxes or hares to suspend 
the season as soon as the females are heavy with young. ‘The 
duty cannot be too insistentiy urged. 
: W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


INDUSTRIAL METHODS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
{To the Editor of the Sevcrsror.] 

Sir,—To an American reader, one of the interesting things 
about the Spectator is the frequent discussion of industrial 
methods in the United States compared to those of Great 
Britain. Usually these articles have to do with our high 
wages, business efliciency, financial prosperity and the like. 
While one’s patriotic sensibilities are somewhat flattered by 
the laudatory tone of most of these items and one enjoys being 
told that his nation is an industrial paragon, may I be per- 
mitted to raise the question as to whether an exaggerated view 
of the prosperity of your wealthy young cousin does or does 
not tend to promote Anglo-American understanding ? 

My opinion is that it does not, and therefore, without in the 
least contradicting any of the articles which have appeared 
in this periodical, I should like to point out some supple- 
mentary facts which should be considered. These facts are: 
(1) We do have a serious problem of unemployment; (2) Real 

rages in the United States are not high; and (3) Our in- 
dustrial methods are far from efficient. 

At the time of writing we are supposed to be floating ona 
wave of prosperity. Be that as it may, there are probably 
between one and one and a half million persons unemployed. 
At least, the unemployment figures from 1902 to 1917 show 
that such a number is to be expected at the peak of the business 
eyele, and twice or three times that number in periods of 
depression. For comparison with your country, we find that 
two years ago the unemployed per 1,000 of population were 
19.9 in the United States and twenty-five in Great Britain. 
(Industrial Survey, March 9th, 1925, published by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, an organization of employers’ 
associations.) While the manifestations of this situation may 
not be so acute as in England, surely no one can say that we 
have solved the problem of unemployment ? 

Many Englishmen have recently visited the United States to 
discover, among other things, “ the secret of high wages.” 
While there are conspicuous examples of establishments which 
do appear to have discovered some such secret, a broad view 
ef the wage-carners throughout the country gives quile a 
different tone to the picture. Without geing into statistics, 
perhaps T can depict the situation best by pointing out that 
about 50 per cent. of the wage carners in the Uniicd States 
reccive less income than is required for a standard of living 
deseribed as a“ minimum health and decency ” level. (‘This 
statement data found in United 
States, by the National Bureau of Economie Research, and 
the Cost-of-Living surveys conducted by the National Tndus- 
trial Conference Board.) ITlowever this may 
compare with that of other countries, it certainly shows that 
the average American worker is far from rolling in wealth and 
that actual poverty is far too prevalent. 

As to the much advertised * Amevican efficiency,” the only 
serious investigation into this subject of which I am aware 
“ame to quite a different conclusion. Waste in Indusiry is the 
title of the report of a committee of the Federated American 
Kagineering Societies, often called * the Hoover Report.” 
The general conclusion reached was that the average American 
firm is less than half as eflicient as the best firm in that parti- 
cular trade. In other words, all the firms of an industry, 
good, bad and mediocre, waste on an average more than twice 
as much as the most efficient firm in that industry. Of all 
the forms of waste which the investigators found, over 50 
per cent. was directly attributable to management, less than 
25 per cent. to labour, and the rest of the waste to outside 
eauses. Certainly, a nation where such a small proportion of 
industry is carried on according to the best known practices 
does not deserve to be called * efficient.” 

While it cannot be denied that in some respects America 
happens to be better off than many other nations, yet, with the 
foregoing and other similar facts in mind, should you not 
regard this country rather as a fellow-struggler than as a 
I am, Sir, &e., 
COBURN 


THE 


is based on Treome in thy 


condition 


snecessful exemplar of economic perfection 7% 
Sym. 


Josreu 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine, U.S.A, 


the Editor 


THE CAGE BIRD CULT 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 

Sir,—Mr. Hamish Maclaren’s sane yet pungent article in the 
Spectator for February 12th expresses what many must have 
felt. ‘* Manufactured” birds in cages one can tolerate, 
though I must confess that, living away from their natu 
environment, and under artificial conditions, they give on. 
little pleasure. But the sight of wild birds of the Englig, 
countryside cooped up in a few feet of wire is a differeng 
matter. “ We think caged birds sing, when indeed they ery” 
Webster's line gives food for thought. . 

I have often wondered whether keepers of caged wild binds 
could not be brought to realize how much more interesting 
they are in their native haunts. They may so easily be 
attracted even to a small garden by the use of bird tables and 
bird baths. If the objection is made, * I have no garden,” oy 
** My garden is in a town and few birds come to it,” my answer 
is— What right have you to keep a bird shut up where jt 
would not live of its own free will for your own pleasure ? 

No one can upbraid your correspondent whose birds retury 
to their cages voluntarily. But what have his wife or women. 
folk to say about the mess they make ?--I am, Sir, &c., ' 
E. W. Hexpy, | 


Porlock, 
{To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir, —It is truly said that a ** Temperance Meeting ” containg 


nobody but total abstainers. Similarly, ** The Cage Bird 
Cult,” by Hamish Maclaren, will only be read by educated 
people of his way of thinking, who have generally no time or 
inclination to go into the matter further. 

I can claim a very intimate knowledge of Cage Bird Culture 
extending over a long period ; but during this time I haye 
come to realize that this hobby of bird keeping entails 2 long 





list of cruelties. The only bird that escapes is the canary, 
which by years and years of breeding under caged conditions 
has become happy in confinement and unhappy in liberty. 
This caging habit is a human instinct centuries old. 
No doubt Solomon's halls caught additional colour from 
gorgeous parrakeets, and Chinese mandarins contemplated 
Confucius whilst Pekin them within their 
bamboo prisons: but unfortunately the “cult” has got 
beyond the realms of deceration and song. It has become a | 
business ; and, as always happens, the suffering caused rises 
as the profits. To make the situation Gilbertian, in most 
cases the birds are protected by law. In addition, although 
Sir If. Brittain’s Act has made it illegal to contine a bird ina 


eage which is not large enough to aHow il to stretch iis wings 


robins sang to 


properly, even this miserable allowance is openly defied. 
Take one example. 
shop window, poor little half-moulted young ones, wild and 


Goidfinehes are displayed in a bird 


terrified, confined by the smallness of the cage from anything 
but a continuous flutter. 
it is obvious the shop-kecper has bought them from a local 


It is obvious they are fresh caught, 


bird-catcher, though the county has goldfinches on its prs 
tected schedule. (** Protected,” what a 
tected by printers’ ink en paper, unused for prosecution, } 
ignored by the police, unheard of by the public.) And all 
this for what reason ? 

The answer is, because of the Cage Bird Shows, which have 
their crowning culmination at the Crystal Palace. 

Yo obtain a prize-winner these bird-show men will buy the 
pick of the bird-catchers’ annual autumn collection ; perhaps 
one outstanding bird may be got out of 200 ordinary specimens. 
What happens to the remaining 199? They are graded dowa 
according to size and appearance ; 50 per cent. dying fron 
dirt, overcrowding and inability to digest hard seed. The sur 
vivors are then passed on by advertisement, by contract ith 
hig dealers and private sale. If you don’t believe it, look at 
this advertisement from the current number of a bird papet :— 
** Lincolnshire Red-breasted Linnets, 9s. a dozen; Gretil* | 
Thrushes, 2s. each ; Blackbirds, 1s. 34. 
each, All cocks.” The gentleman adve-tising these ware 
blatantly calls himself a bird-catcher. Does not Lin« olnshire 
Presumably not, or our cateher would 
But what happens hi 


false word pM 


finches, 3s. a dozen ; 


protect these birds ? 
not advertise his law-breaking. 
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catches a protecte d bird. Does he let it go because of the law ? 
Jie does not. He merely charges more because of the risk. 

Another advertisement says :—** Hen Brown Linnets, 2s. 
a dozen; 2d. each.” Cheap, because the only man who can 
resell them must pass them off as cocks, a profitable but 
unstable business. 

Here is another catcher who drives a fine coach and four 
through the inert Bird Protection Act :—‘* Fresh caught 
aviary birds, mixed, dozen 5s.” Then this splendid wagon 
pears the * Continental Goldfinches,”’ or again, 
« British Goldfinches. These grand Pear-tree cocks can be 
kept in any county in England, Seotland and Wales. Twelve 
o4s., Hens Twelve 15s.’ And here is a third :—‘ British 
Goldfinches, pick of hundreds, likely birds to make winners, 
ns, 6d., 88. 6d. and 10s. each.” At the back of all this cruelty 
and gullibility is the hope of winning a prize in a Bird Show. 

In showing British birds, by the way, one of the greatest 
points is size. ‘To try to hoodwink the judges many exhibi- 
tors put their birds in show cages extra small under the piti- 
fully stupid idea that the judge will then think the bird is big. 
This has now got to sucha pitch that the show cage is appallingly 
small. Another advantage of a small cage is that a wiid, 
fresh-caught occupant feels it is hopeless to flutter in such 
and steady 


words, 


cramped surroundings, so remains another 


winning point. 
* No British birds 
Punishment, 


was passed saying : 
mav be caught or displayed for sale or show. 
imprisonment without the option of a fine,’ the very source 
There would be no 
Iam, 


of revenue to bird-catchers would fail. 
money in the game and the cruel cult would fade out. 


Sir. &e., S. M. G. GRAVENER, 
[To the Editor of the Sprrcva ron. ] 
Si. Without endorsing extreme statements, often supported 


by inapt hurnan analogies, about the misery of caged wild 


birds, | wish to point out that perhaps the most damning 


lence of cruelty is generally ignored. 





evicle 
I refer to the high mortality among newly caught birds. 
myself saw, 


This | when surgeon to a liner on South American 


vice, among ere 
Knvland. I 


though Teannot say what their proportion was to the survivors, 


n parrots brought aboard for shipment to 


arge mumbers thrown overboard dead ; 


were 
ve that there is also a considerable 
mortality among newly caught British birds.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
ChaupE CHIDELL, 


J have some reason to beli« 


Blonay, Si 


itz rland, 


NATIONAL CAMPS 
[Vo the Editor of the Svvcra'vor.] 
Sir, In your columns lately several well-known headmasters 
their desire for a closer contact between the 
Public Schoois and the life Club, 
Settlement and Scout work has been referred to of it 
admirable though, too often, restricted in appeal by fixed 
Permit me to offer a plea 


have reaflirmed 
of the masses to-day. 


most 


ideas and too rigid organization. 
for a piece of work which appears to offer exactly the scope 
which the Public Schools are now seeking. 

Again and again we are reminded of the great number of 


young men and women who, since leaving school during the 
post-War period of trade stagnation, have found no oppor- 
tunity to enter industry. In the Devonport district alone 
it is said that such cases exist in thousands. Now, while 
Settlements, Y.M. & Y.W.C.A. centres and the like provide 
interests for the discerning few and others are filling their 
time with technical training, a youthful army, the size of 
which we hardly realize, is drifting into an attitude of * don’t 
care,” most ominous for the future. 

The horizon of these future citizens might be lightened very 
considerably by an act of fellowship coming from the Public 
Schools, and the most feasible means appear to be a number of 
large summer camps, on the model of the American Chatauqua, 

| These should be something much bigger than the usual 
holiday camp; perhaps five hundred campers in each 
Would be an economic unit. The organization should be 


National and should be based on the broadest and most demo- 
cratic lines, 

— b~ ‘ ‘ — 
Sch volmasters, University men and others with administra- 
tive experience would be needed to lecture and direct, and 
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boys from the Public Schools—particularly those who have 
attended the Duke of York's camp—should give special 
support in the organization of games, canteen service, &c. 
Men’s camps should be near some piece of work which could 
be undertaken for a local authority—the clearing of a water- 
course or building of a breakwater; and women’s camps 
might be in fruit-growing areas. By these means some con- 
tribution towards upkeep might be earned. 

As to the daily programme, let forenoons be given to class- 
work in subjects such as Scientific Progy:ss, World History, 
Literature and Hygiene ; and the afternoons to team work 
on some job or to athletics. 
give talks and the Arts League of Service to give plays. 
the words ** National Camps,” and make them really expres- 
sive of the country’s will to win through. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Fircroft, Bournville, Birmingham. S. B. MEYER. 


Get leaders in social progress to 
Use 


THE NUMBER SEVEN 


[To the Editor of the Sercrsror.] 


Sir,—With regard to the sacredness of the number 7, there 
ean be no doubt that the idea goes back to the Babylonians, 


the precursors of the Israelites, who knew no more astronomy 
than the existence of five planets, which together with the 
sun and moon made seven heavenly which 
thought to an influence on the of mankind. 
The Babylonian account of the creation enumerates seven 
The account of 
Thus 


considered 


bodies were 


have affairs 
vods, who, in the beginning, existed alone. 


the creation follows as seven days or periods. we 
obtained seven days in a week. The number was 
divine, and it was thought gave 
and unity. Isidore (570-638) says seven is the image of God 


—of the numbers up to ten, 7 alone neither produces nor is 


the idea of completeness 


produced, not being formed from any other by multiplication. 
Once established on this pinna 
show that the number 7 governed everything divine. 
(Liber Numerorum) says again that of the seven 
indicate the three persons of the ‘Trinity, and the remaining 
four the cardinal virtues. But this treatise, like others of 
its kind in the Middle Ages, is chiefly a memoria technica, 
Nevertheless it in the pre-eminence of this 
number was promoted in the Middle Ages. The pupil was 
told that there were seven days of creation, seven virtues, 
seven capital vices, seven defects from original sin, &c., &e., 
&e., and when the number seven would not sullice, two or 
three groups were put together to make it up. But this 
dominance of the number in divine matters was taken up 
by Peter Lombard (floruit 1159) in his Sentences, the great 
compendium of Theology ; at the council of Trent it 
was urged by the Dominicans, that as so many divine dealings 
were to the number of sacraments 
should be made seven (Paul Sarpi: “ Hist. of the Council 
of Trent”). Those who accept the decisions of this council 
are thus committed to grouping together a series of seven 
ordinances to which no single definition will apply. It is 
a warning not to attribute special sanctity or eminence to 
any number. It can never be done without frequently adding 
I am, Sir, &ce., 

J. K. Frover, D,D. 


le, attempts were made to 
Isidore 


three out 


was this way 


and 


grouped sevens, 


or subtracting to make the facts fit. 
Esher. 
WORLD-WIDE PUBLICITY FOR THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Seecravor.] 
Sir,—It has been suggested that a large sum of moncy should 
be spent in advertising the League of Nations, but surely the 
Press does not require to be paid for giving publicity to the 
work of such a beneficent institution ? 

Our morning papers contain pages of information sent to 
them, or collected by them, and presumably published free, 
of much less importance, in which the readers are interested. 
Why, then, should the Press be offered money to publish 
information by way of advertisement of the beneficent work of 
the League of Nations, putting it on a level with patent 
medicines, &e. ? The League's aim is to make war impossible, 
and the publication of its activities, as daily information, 
is of more importance to the people than the ** Court Circular,” 
** Sport,’ or Stock Exchange quotations. Its operations are 
participated in by the leading statesmen and the greatest 
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jurists in the world, who are agreed that the prevention of 
war is the greatest subject on which they are engaged. 

In regard to propaganda, we heve something to learn from 
the Soviet Government of Russia, who have a powerful bureau 
for spreading their perniciovs teaching over the world, with 
results so successful and so terrible as to leave our statesmen 
astonished and bewildered. Truth and honesty and the 
welfare of mankind have no part in their work, which is 
the direct opposite of the League of Nations. Why is the 
spreading of evil so successful 2 The answer is because of the 
overwhelming and tireless propaganda. 

Instead of spending 2 huge sum in advertising, let a powerful 
bureau be established in Geneva. as a part of the permanent 
machinery of the League, whose sole and constant work would 
be to spread light and peace over the world, in contrast with 
the Soviet Bureau, engaged in spreading darkness and war, 
Let this bureau issue a daily report to the Press of what the 
League Committees, Departments and Courts are doing cach 
day, and let our Government request the Press to publish 
the information, and surely the Press would respond to such 2 
lofty appeal. The public would be glad to know and would 
read with keen satisfaction, and even astonishment, the news 
of the daily activities of the League, and of the magnitude of 
its achievements.— lL am, Sir, &e., 

A Newsrparer READER, 


ENGLAND AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
WAR 
[Vo the Editor of the Srv rPvvoR.] 

Sin, Mr. J. BF. Essarv, in his Good-bie England, like most 
Americans when touching on points of frietion between his 
country and this, gives proof how much ignorance and mis- 
understanding lie at the reot of it — i.e.. he says: ** England 
stoed ready to throw her armaments against us while we 
were fighting desperately to preserve the Union.” It hap- 
pened that Napoleon TIT tried to persuade England to join 
him in recognizing and helping the South, and England 
refused, while Laneashire faced starvation from the effects 
of the failure in cotton supply rather than take sides against 
the Union. 

The * Bathtub ~ myth is also quite of late origin. When T 
travelled in U.S.A. in the ‘eighties. the use of it was looked 
upon as the special fad of the travelling Englishman. who, 
when he rang the bell, the saying went. wanted hot water, 
while the American when he rang expected iced water. 


Naturally when “ bathtubs ” became popular it was easier 


to have bathrooms in brand-new buildings than adapt old 
buildings for them. Thus the “ bathtub” beeame associated 
with the dawn of American civilization. 

Why the question of winning the War should be a delicate 
one would probably be better understood by most Americans 
if they would read more the memoirs and literature from the 
German and Austrian side, including Ludendorff, Falkenhayn 
and Czernin, rather than the American newspapers ; and I ven- 
ture to think that we do not so much * remember that we did not 
enter the world-war till the Allies had all but exhansted them- 
selves,” but that the U.S.A. did not enter till the Germans 
were almost completely exhausted. 

A common Janguage is a great bond, but there is also no 
more fruitful source of friction than being able to hear and 
understand everything the * other fellow says.” IT tremble 
to think what would happen if everybody in England knew 
French.—-I am, Sir, &ce., 

Lukcovth Castle, Wareham, Hirviene Wep. 


UNCORROBORATED POLICE EVIDENCE 
[To the Editor of the Seversvor.] 

Sir, —A conviction was quashed last week at the London 
Sessions in the case of a man who had been arrested under the 
Vagrancy Act of 1895 for “ persistently soliciting or impor- 
tuning.” The Justices arrived at their conclusion through 
being impressed with the public danger which arises from the 
absence of any attempt on the part of the police to obtain 
independent evidence of the alleged misconduct in such cases, 

This decision is of great importance in view of the judgment 
Horton v. Mead in 1913. in which it was decided that * it is 
not necessiry that evidence be given that some person was 


ae 
—<< 


annoyed or had made complaint.” This means in Practice 
that the police are the sole judges of what should be regarded 
as improper behaviour in public places. The recent decision 
does not reverse the previous judgment, but it does wan 
magistrates of the danger of convicting persons under this hes 
on the bare evidence of two policemen admittedly working jy 
conjunction with each other, especially when it is remembered 
that the defendant charged with the offence has been deprived 
of the right to be tried by a jury. 

As a prison visitor who has paid a great deal of attentigy 
to these cases during the past two years, I would like ty 
emphasize the menace to justice that exists under the presey 
administration of this Act. It is very seldom possible for the 
defendant to call witnesses on his behalf, so that in the Police 
court it is usually the word of one man against the evidence of 
two policemen. Thus, all things considered, it would be as wel 
if magistrates, when confronted with such charges, should lay 
it down as a rule that, despite the judgment Horton ;. 
Mead, it is in the interests of justice that a complaint on the 
part of a person annoyed should precede any arrest and that 
the person should appear in court to support the charge. 

Tothis most reasonable demand it is often replied that, under 
these conditions, there would be very few arrests. One can 
but answer, both from the standpoint of the liberty of the 
subject and the reformative schemes of modern imprisonment. 
such a result would be eminently desirable. 

The whole attitude of the Law on this matter savours of the 
Middle Ages, being wholly out of harmony with modern thought 
and knowledge —a fact that is the glory of the biackmailer, 
and his trump card, —-1 am, Sir, &e., 

Artracur R. LL. Ganpyer, 

Lhe Garden Flat, 12 Fordicych Road, 

Brondeshury, NAV. 2. 


LAVER 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcrvror.] 
Sir,— Laver or Javerbread is to be found in all the markets 
in South Wales towns within easy reach of the sea every 
Saturday, ready prepared for cooking. 

After the thin bronze slimy leaves are collected off the rocks 
they are well washed and passed carefully through the fingers 
to rid them of any sand or shell—then squeezed out— chopped 
up and put into an iron saucepan with a piece of fat bacon 
and allowed to cook for hours with frequent stirring—or in 
the old days, and even now, further west than Glamorgan, 
it might be prepared on what we call a Bakestone, or what 
probably the majority of your readcrs would know as 4 
girdle. When it is reduced to a soft black mass it is put on 
one side to cool, and is then sold in the markets at about 
9d. a lb. The usual way to cat it in South Wales is to form 
it into flat cakes and cover them plentifully with coars 
oatmeal and then fry in hot fat, and serve cither as a vegetable, 
or else with bacon at breakfast. When T was at Bundoran in 
County Donegal we got plenty of laver of a much lighter- 
coloured bronze than in Wales. There it went by the name ¢i 
Delisk. Laver is supposed to be very good for people who 
suffer from their glands. Old residents in Glamorgan think 
that. like oysters, it should only be eaten in the months with 
an “R.*---T am, Sir, &c., ConsTANcE Mary CLAY. 

Gileston Manor, Cardiff. 


THE BRITISIDT INSTITUTE IN PARIS 
[To the Editor of the Specrsvror.| 
Sirn,— Steady progress is being made with the Fund for 
establishing a British Institute in Paris. Largely owing to th 
keen personal interest taken by our Ambassador in Paris, Lord 
Crewe, upwards of £10,000 has now been received or promised 
It is hoped that in the autumn the well-known Collége de | 
Guilde, opposite to the Sorbonne, will be officially opened & 
pert of the Institute for the use of British students. This will 
be a centre for those preparing for examinations in French, and 
will also spread the knowiedge of English in France, for it 1! 
promote the study of Knglish literature, institutions, and 


cconomics, 


Owing to general cconomic difficulties and the fall of the 
- ” : . . almost 
frane, the intellectual classes in France now find if aim 
impossible to afford to cross the Channel as they used to dol 
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The teachers, however, of France are largely 
‘public opinion, and thus the British Institute 
neans of enabling them to keep in 


yre-War days. 
the backbone of i 
will provide a valuable I s 
touch in Paris direct with British thought. 

The second part of the scheme is the building of a Hall of 
Residence at the Cité Universitaire, where British students 
will be provided with good accommodation, and where they 
will have many opportunities of meeting their French fellow- 
students both in the proposed communal dining and reading 
rooms and on the playing fields near by. In this connexion 
the new Halls of Residence will meet a very real need. 

The Prince of Wales last autumn opened a Canadian Hostel 
and the projected British Hall of Residence will help students 
from the British Universities. The will have even 
more far reaching results, for it will establish personal relations 


scheme 


and create close links between the intellectual life of both 





countries. Lord Revelstoke is the Ifon. Treasurer of the 
Fund._I am, Sir, &c 2B. S. TOWNROE. 
53 Netherhall G j N.W.3 


SHORT LETTERS 
Democracy AND Map E.erianrs. 

The letter * Democracy and Mad Elephants ** seemed to me 
by far the most interesting matter in your issue of February 5th, 
Consider the author's views briefly restated : that Western 
Governments are most amenable to change through threats ; 
that as a nation we lack imagination in dealing with the 
East; that nationalism later 
India: that we ought to anticipate the desires of a people 


will sooner or overspread 
before they become irresistible : that Indians are not impressed 
with our political and judicial systems —nor with our attempts at 
democracy ; and that our administrators are chained by oflice 
routine. To myself and probably m inv others who have no 
personal knowledge of India but have some experience of other 
parts of our tropical Empire the above views carry a conviction 
of truth and prescience. How interesting it would be if the 
author would briefly sketch alternative political and judicial 
proposals, whic h I presume would bear some relation to what 
Iam, Sir, &e., 
mT 


suited that country before our advent. 


A Frourr Sreamsnuie Line. 

Tn accordance with the recommendations of the Imperial 
Keonomie Committee, Jamaica is making earnest endeavours 
to establish an all-British direct shipping line for their fruit 
trade. The that no 
question of a subsidy 


Governor has stated in an interview 
is involved, but only a guarantee of 
freight and of interest on the capital required to establish the 
service. Every effort that is being made to further the policy 
of Empire production should be supported. In the case of this 
ancient colony, set in a sea which is rapidly becoming an 
\merican lake, it is to be hoped that, if the island Government 
can give the guarantee of freight, the question of interest on 
will the the 


Imperial Government, for, in assisting to provide cheap fruit 


capital receive most sympathetic help from 


the time, be 


x the home population they will, at same 
trengthening the Imperial Bond between Great Britain and 
the West Indies. I am. Sir, &e., * VIATOR.” 


‘Uc Unc Sent.” 

The establishment of the new Benedictine congregation, 
described by Miss Underhill, is an event which must cause 
profound satisfaction to all those Roman Catholics who. like 
luyself, have been deeply distressed by the typical attitude of 
this country. 
it Malines, in which the revered Cardinal Mercier took so large 


their fellow-religionists in The conversations 
a part. clearly showed that those in the highest places regarded 
the question of Reunion in a very different spirit. 
roused by those meetings have now been confirmed by this 
significant action of the IHlolv Father. Most important of all 
is the new spirit of good will which must ever be an indis- 
pensable condition in overcoming the obstacles to the achieve- 


The hopes 


nent of that end * Ut unum sint.”—- Francis He GHES'TON, 
4l Murray Road, Wimbledon. 
Links Wirn Tue Past. 


My father. who died in 1889 at the age of 67. remembered 
asa boy seeing 
when a boy of 
iN 1745.—KE, G. 


his preat-grandfather, then an aged man, who 
15 had held Prince Charlie’s horse at Stirling 
Martin, Edinburgh. 


Tue Revisep Prayer Boox. 


The most alarming thing I have seen yet with regerd to 
revision of the Prayer Book is the sentence in your paper 
of February 12th to the effect that there is to be permission 
Are the Bishops really unaware that 
there is such a thing as prolixity, even in the high places of the 
Church? Trying as this is in the pulpit, it would be a thousand 
times worse if inflicted upon us when we are on our knees. 
And prolixity is not the only danger. The extempore talker 
is apt to make all sorts of mistakes and slips of the tongue. 
The predominant thought of the listeners must always be, 
* What will he say next?” Would this be devetional ? But 
surely the report is altogether incredible-—Mary Lovre.ac E. 
Ockham Park, Ripley, Surrey. 


for extempore prayer. 


Tue Drink Trave. 


The Carlisle experiment may show how the liquor trade 
can be acquired on terms favourable to the Exchequer, but 
when all is said and done, the question that matters is what 
is the social result of this experiment. The foundatic™ of the 
case of the State Purchasites is not that the State might make 
huge profits out of its public house business, but that it will 
reduce intemperance and so lessen the evils which follow in the 
wake of the excessive use of alcoholic beverages. The evidence 
available shows that from the point of view of sobriety Carlisle 
compares rather unfavourably with other northern towns of a 
similar size and character.—W. P. IlAmMonb, 73 Harlescott 
Road, Waverley Park, S.E. 15. 


A CueLseA PLAYGROUND. 


It is recognized that there is an urgent need for more playing 
grounds in London, in the poorer districts, where it is most 
difficult to obtain suitable large open spaces. But could not 
more be done by utilizing small areas for the purpose ? Would 
it not be possible to reclaim the shore where the river forms a 
bay between Battersea Bridge and the Cremorne jetty, so as 
to convert it into a regular and safe playground for children ? 
Even now the embankment railings do not deter a few of the 
more adventurous spirits from playing here in the 
paddling and swimming, and indulging in the favourite sport 
If this aquatic character 


mud, 


of catching minnows in tin cans. 
could be kept up, so much the better; but boys play there 
anyhow, and it seems a pity not to take advantage of every 
possible playground.—C, B. Tiackreray, Lt.-Col., 6 Fernshaw 
Road, Chelsea, S.W. 10. 


Tur Beccar’s PEeririon. 


I think your correspondent, Mr. Townshend, is in 
attributing ‘“‘ The Beggar’s Petition’ to the 
Vatts. The author of this poem is, according to Cassell’s 
Dictionary of English Literature, the Rey. Thomas Moss, 
of Trentham, 1740-1808. It appeared in 1769. If the text 
is not otherwise accessible to your nt, I shall 
gladly make and send him (or her) a typewritten or Ms. 
M. G. Loncrie.p, 5 Lower Hatch Street, Dublin. 


Rev. 


( orrespond: 
transcript. 


NEW 


SHOLS. 


In your issue of December 11th, 1926, I noticed in Mr. 
Hamish Maclaren’s contribution, * The Making of a Journa- 
list,” the expression, ** a new pair of shoes.’ May I 
Sir, whether that expression is really good English? I have 
been taught that the correct expression is ** a pair of new shoes.” 
—Joun C. G. Pinto, Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.1. 


enquire, 


AN AprpreaAaL ANSWERED. 


» which 


The response to my appeal for English periodicals, t 
vou so generously gave publicity in vour issue of Decen 
18th last, has been almost overwhelming. As an indication 
of the Spectator’s circulation it may be regarded as significant 
that magazines have been received from almost every part 
of Europe and the Americas. As many have 
preferred to remain anonymous, may I once again take 
advantage of your columns to intimate how very warmly 
SypNEY A. KembBiy, of 





subscribers 


welcomed ? 


every gift was 
Claresholm, Alberta, Canada. 
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—$——--—— —$———. 
This Week’s Books | 
Tun Graphic is one of our best illustrated papers, stecring We wish intending contribuiors to the Press woul 
adroitly between the twin whirlpools of fippancy and pom- read Mr. Gilbert Russell's Advertisement Writing (Ben 
posity. Under its new management and with the powerful 8s. 6d.), especially the cighth chapter on how the 


support it is receiving (Mrs. Mary Borden, and Messrs. John 
Buchan, Edgar Wallace and Arthur Weigall are all contribut- 
ing) it should go from strength to strength. Mr, Alan Bott 
is the new Editor, and the first number issued under his 
control — strikes a very pleasant and modern note in pictures, 
photographs and text. Mr. John Buchan writes eloquently 
of the British Empire (“it is a more practical thing than it 
has ever been before, but it is also a more spiritual thing ~) : 
Mr. J. B.S. Haldane has a striking paper called ~ The Last 
Judgment.” in which he suggests that tidal friction, Dy 
gradually decreasing the speed of the earth's rotation and 
lengthening the day, will finally cause the end of the world. 
The account is written from the standpoint of an earth- 
colonist to Venus millions of vears henee, and is an essay as 
brilliant as anvihing the clever author of Daedalus has vet 
written. ‘There is also an article purporting to give Signor 
Mussolini's views on women. We can heartily recommend 
the reorgenized Graphic to our readers, 
* Pa x 

Two books which should be of interest to the many 
thousands who have visited the Exhibition of Flemish and 
Beleian Art at Burlington House are the illustrated souvenir 
published by the Country Life Press at 5s..and Karly Flemish 
Paintings in the Renders Collection, issued in’ England by 
Messrs. Batsford at 8 guineas. ‘There are only 200 copies for 
sale of this beautifully illustrated work, which has an intro- 
duction by M. ulin de Loo and a full descriptive text accom- 
proving cach reproduction by M. Edouard Michel, 


BH 


Sir Philip Tutehins, whose long and distinguished career 


in Southern India will be remembered by many Anglo- 


Indians, sends us his privately printed autobiography. of 
which some copies may be obtained from the League of 
Finpire, 12% Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) Sir Philip is one of 


that splendid band of Haileybury men who went out in 
the middle of the last century to the Indian Civil Service. 
Hle was a Judge in Madras, and it speaks well for that much 
maligned climate that this interesting record of an epoch 
in our dealings in India should have been written in his 
clhty-ninth your. 

% * 

We were certainiy always under the inipression that the 
rod lamas of Tibet wore red robes and the vellow lamas 
vellow, but Dr. Frank's interesting and learned .fatiquities 
of Indian Tibet, Part TE. (Arehacoiogica! Survey of India, 
t5-.), dispels this notion. for the author tells us that both 
seets wear red. Very little: is known about the history of 
Tibet. and Dr. Frank, who was a Moravian missionary at 
Leh for many vears. is one of the greatest living authorities 
on the subject. The book is highly technical and full of 
tonguc-twisting names such as) Rnam-reval-rtse-mo and 
Dkin-mehoe-brtsegs-pa, but there are some interesting 

ips amidst all this folk lore and obscure genealogy. As. 
for ipstanece. that the Tibetans name their swords and jewels : 
Wild-yak-long-point and Licking-blood-oll-sky are even more 


] tet uresctic ihin our KMseatibur. 


The pums people who like old furniture and collect it ina 
modest way will be uncommonly pleased with the superb 
pieture-book whieh Me. Oliver Brackett: has just edited for 
Messrs. Ernest Benn. Tle calis it du Eneyelopacdia of Bualish 
Furniture (b2s.). but his sub-tithe. of Pietorial Review, is more 
aeeurate. for the three hundred photographic plates almost 
fll the volume. and the text, though sound, is very brief As 
furniture can oniv be judged by the trained exe. it follows that 


the more one sees of first-rate specimens, if only in photographs, 
the less likely is one to be deceived by the unscrupulous. In 
any case, Mr. Brackett’s astonishingly large and varied col- 
jection of fine pieces will delight the amateur and interest the 
expert. The Treasury and the City Companies own some of 
the best things here ijilustrated. 


* Copy 
should be prepared. By this we do not mean that artic) 
are in any sense the same as advertisements, but that th 


are certain rules which have always guided the good journg);, 
and are now being emphasized more and more in the terri 
competition of modern advertising. Economy of words 

the first requisite. Facts rather than generalities js 4, 
second, Clarity is the third, then simplicity, conyictig 
originality, courage. If would-be journalists were to tak 

course in copy-writing they could not fail to benefit : to eg 
vert thoughts into grammatical sentences is fairly easy, py 
there is a binding quality between the sentences, an inyisij 
but almost tangible spirit that hovers over every paragny 


of print which differentiates good writing from: bad, and jt 
this spirit that stirs as a leaven in the reader's mind. —Withoy 
this quality of life, no story is worth reading, no arguney 
werth following. Newspaper space which is often bought at, 
cost of £1.000 is precious: the sentences to fill it must 


jewels, and their fashioners stylists. This book of Mr. Rusy 
confirms us in our belief that modern advertising, right 
understood and directed, will greatly contribute to bet 
Kinglish. It is full of hints for writers: more, the techni 
chapters will appeal to the intelligent genera! reader as w 
ws the specialist, for we should all know something of t 
working of a profession which is exercising a profound a 
little understood influence on our lives. We all read advertis 
ments, whether we know it or not. 
* x # a: 

During the present month the books most in demand at] 
Times Book Club have been : 

Ficrion: Doomsday, by Warwick Deeping : Jew Suss, | 
Lion Feuchtwanger : Go She Must, by David Garnett : Cray 
Pavements by Beverley Nichols ; The Secretary of State, | 
Stephen Melkenna ; Blind Corner, by Dornford Yates; 
Chandu. by Owen Rutter: Moonraker, by F. Tennys 
Jesse; And Then Face to Face, by Susan Krtz. 

Nonx-Ficrion: Memoirs of Marquise de Keroubee, 175% 
1858: Reality, by Burnett Tillman Streeter; Ladies. | 
Kk. Barrington ; Karly Life and Letters of Johu Morley. | 
Kk. W. Hirst ; Letters of George Gissing, collected bv A. and E. 


Gissing. 


7“ 3h 4 * 


Tn our review of The Legards of Anlaby and Gauton (simph 
Marshall, 25s.) last week. the title was incorrectly giva 
The Legends of elulahy and Garton, 


r re 
The New Competition 
Wu offer two prizes in our New Competition of £2. 10s. ea 
one for men and one for women. Our readers are asked t 
imagine that they can only select their future husband 
wife by means of a brief advertisement in the * Want 
column of the Spectator, of no more than sixty words: 
choosing of their life partner depends therefore entirely ont! 
careful wording of the advertisement. It will be necessa! 
not only to suggest the kind of husband or wife you Ws 
but also to indieate your own personality. The prizes will 


4),9 


viven to the writers of those advertisements which, in| 


opinion of the Kditor, would be most likely to achieve 


prurrp 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All entries must be received on oe before Friday. M 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they W° 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons 
be found on page 346 of this issue, 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every | 
petiior must be written clearly at the foot of his manuss ript. ; 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for“ 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with comp titor 

5. ‘The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuéct 
submitted, : 

6. inv elopes must be addressed : Compe tition, the “é 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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Those 


“ True Blue.’’ 


ins Ry A: 1. 8 nn (Benn, 


The Last Victor: ” 


ANN is @ Most accomplished journalist and a 


Mr. A. A. BAtM 


book of his may be relied upon to provide good reading. 


He has, too. 
he is an extreniust. 


another great advantage for the writer on 
polities : 


Now the extremist, who in ac tion is sooftena nuisance. is seldom 
[lis 


standpoint from which he can judge and 


, bore in print. views are clear, logical and consistent. 


Ile has a definite 
appraise the whole scene, and, curiously enough, he has often 
4 surer and juster appreciation of the point of view of his 
gworn opponents than has his more moderate colleague. ‘To 
nvone, therefore, who has real political interests, to whom 
the controversies of Disracli and of Gladstone, the fall of Lord 


Randolph. the 
ship are still fresh 


tragedy of the Chamberlain-Balfour partner- 
and new. Mr. Baumann’s book will be ve ry 
welcome. 

He quotes Disraeclis famous saving that biography is the 
best kind of history. 
in biographical form. 


the end and at the beginning of more general reflections. He 


and accordingly he easts most of his book 
But there are ene or two chapters at 
In diseussing 


has many phrases which are worth quoting. 


the change of tone, to him the deplorable change, which 
took place in English polities somewhere about the end of the 
first decade of the twentieth century, he says :—* With the 
premiership of Mr. Asquith the reign of laxity began. Then 
was the era of Christian names all round.” 


Like many 


( jand sees universal deeay on 


another “die-hard ~ he is a laudator temporis 


every side. Here is his biting 
but highly amusing account of the present cabinet: “Ts it 
not true that 

patriots in both Tlouses of Parliament, the best are not quite 
‘Mr. 
Minister who in the cighteenth 


while there are some brilliant, eloquent. wise 


creat men? Everybody respects, and admire 
Baldwin. Hle is the kind of 
century would have been referred to in the Royal closet as 
Baldwin” We with Addington 


but surely not with Canning and Disracli ? 


many 


notre bon mrt\ be classed 
and Liverpool : 
Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Churchill excite the daily wonder 
, they 


Parliamentary 


of the spectators by their feats on the political trapeze : 


weal without eo-rival all the honours of the 
licld. But ‘ 
assertion thal they are not men 
Oxford the king of Not-quites. with Mr. 


attendant as the greet Mieht-have-been ? 





how many competent judges would dispute the 
? Is not Lord 
Llowd Georee 

* Nolre 


tradition of 


quite ereat 


bon 


Baldein™ shows a real grasp of an earlier 
KMaglish politics ! 

Mr. Baumann has 
But then all our political biographers write well on the great 
harder task is to the 
partnership, the days of Goschen and the ministries of the late 
Lord Salisbury 


al 


he high 


al f ood 


o paper on “ Disraecliis Meridian.” 


Jew: oa make Balfour-Chanmberlain 


reader. True to 


Tariff 


interesting to the modern 


traditions, he regards Reform as 


hors 


something of an innovation. and is at) best lukewarm in 
its support. or at any rate supports if on unusual grounds. 
His conclusions are that Fhe mistake made by the Tariff 
Reformers was that they rested their case on economic. 


moral wnd political grounds. instead of saving 





holdiv. It is dangerous to rely so largely on foreign supplies 
; : : or 
| food, we must subsidize agriculture : and it is madness to 


he absolutely dependent on Ge rmany for chemicals, spelter, 


war, and dves., we must protect’ those trades at hom« 
muddl themselves and their audiences with absurd 
lations toe prove that more monev would be made by 
Farilf Refou than by Free Exchange.” 
In his final ¢ hapteron “* The Statesman’s End." in which he 
ments on the astonishing number of tragedies which have 


English prime ministers, he tells the well-known 
of Castlereagh’s suicide. 


en blackmailed 


orous misadventure. 


for vears in connexion with an 


und he was shaving one morning ut 


his Villa near Chislehurst. when he thought he saw his torturers 
walkir . . 

walking up the avenue they turned out to be ordinary respect- 
able men 


This Toryism is of the truest blue, 


Great Victorians 


This 
spite of 


had 


wide 


threat 
currency it attained, 
Casth eut his throat he 
eenuinely insane with pathological melancholia. 


this 


is completely 


reviewer alwavs understood story. in 


the has 


imaginary and thet when reneh Was 
While many will enjoy Mr. Baumann’s book, there are few 
that 


phrases about a 


will not regret some sentences in it. and there are some 


still-living statesman which. in our view, 


would have been better left unwritten. 


An Interpretation of Disraeli 


Disraeli. B D. L. Murr: (} ». 16s.) 
Mr. Merrav’s name has not been hitherto familiar to this 
reviewer. but will certainly not be forgotten by him. or by 


other renders. Disraeli is one f the choicest among the 
* Curiosities of Polities”” and Mr. Murray has risen to the level 
of his subject in a masterly piece of interpretative biography, 


that the book has 


the pace and the tone of the writing va 


This means first rhythm and movement 


ry as the theme broadens 


or intensifies: it is a composition having its own artistic 


much as a good novel. It means. second!y. that 


‘Mr. Murray 


unity just as 


after exhaustive reedin has known how to select 


only such things as are necessary to build up his picture and 
his quotations are sparingly used. but where they are used 
act as vivid illustration. It means, thirdly, that Mr. Murray's 
vilt of interpretation extends to the persons with whom 


that this book, 


aus the best biography should be, with the desire to 
! 


Disraeli was incontact : and, lastly and chiefly. 
inspired, 
celebrate. steers clear of hero worship throughout, vet. thoug 
Not 


us stop to think how 


{ 


it does not deny itself the use of 
Mr. Murray 


irony, never abuses it. 


for one instant does make 


clever he is being. 


The hook derives a special from being written by 


Disraelis race. 


quality 
Probably 


in Kngland would the baptized Jew find 


one of only a few would have 


realized that only 


himself among a people who © have taken the Hebrew Scrip- 


tures for their folk lore and their sagas.” What British hero 
is so popular as David or Sarson? Phat made Disraeli 
possible as an English leader. and how herd it was to make him 
possible nobody sees better than Mr. Murray. A couple of 


touches show us the author of Vician Grey. At Gibraltar. I 
had the fame of being the first that ever passed the Strait 
with two canes a morning and en evening cane.” So he 
wrote home. At) Malta, having picked up a tennis ball, 


~observing 2 young rifleman exceedingly stiff. T humbly 
requested him to forward its passage into the court. as 1 
really never liad thrown a ball in my life.” 

Mr. Murray perhaps omits to point out that one thing 


Disraeli possible in Inglish 
horse Th: { 


after reading the 


made society was his elo 
about the 


Bentineks. 


which 


must have helped with the 
Meimoir of Lord Chaplin 1 


a littl 


cptic ree 


and 


am inclined to think there should have been more here 
wbout the Bentineks. 

It is admitted throughout that 
inspiration that he ~ har 


ibubly because he wa 


Disraeli lacked 
Ine iptitude for the inner ¢ Xpert- 


original 
ences of religion ~ (pr severed from that 


religion to which he belonged by heredity), that le protected 
the Church of Eneland 
thirt breakwater ag 


the nuisance of fanatic sectarianisny” 


institution 
Rome, 
“as the protection 


langnidly as a national 


formed a inst the menace of and 


Dat 


] 


was not inspired by deep respect. so the support claimed in 


return was not exacted with much delicacy. 


\enin in eriticism: Towards tales of atrocity ” (in Bul 


varia and elsewhere) ~ Disraeli was by nature sceptical, a 
trifle hard, and. above all, uninterested. Ile saw polities in 
terms of drama. not of philanthropy.” 

Zut here is a different not 

As the last blooms were rubbed Wi Disraeli f e appear l 
less aged than antique. the symbol of racial rather than a merel 
medividual patience and inscerutability. a formidable as well as a 

nfastic apparition on the sober ene ot English polit ? 


i 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature in a remarkable book is 
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the skill with which Mr. Murray, by preliminary description 
leading up to brief well-chosen quotation, conveys not only 
the quality of Disraeli’s eloquence, but the effect of his inter- 
ventions in debate. This is a real triumph. 

StTernen Gwynn. 


Life of George Eliot 


George Eliot and Her Times. By Elizabeth 8S. Haldane. 
(Hodder and Stoughten. 12s, €d.) 

One finds Gne's sel€ watching with the keenest interest the 

resurrection one by one of the great Victorians, who were 

confidently announced to be dead and buried. Anthony 

Trollope is receiving a recognition which was never given 


io him in his lifetime. George Eliot is on the way. ‘The 
reaction against her was curiously unjust. Her critics 
seemed angry with her for her immense fame, and while 


they her obvious faults they refused lo notice 
lier superb gifts. 

Miss Haldane comes to her pleasant task of 
justice with a large understanding that has been disciplined 
iby her profound studies in Hegel and Descartes, and humanized 
by like studies in English literature. She knows thoroughly 
the Victorian period, and she sees clearly what were the adven- 
titious elements in George Eliot's fame. Like Carlyle and 
Browning and Ruskin, George Eliot was an impassioned 
moralist, and we have ceased to respond to her moralizing. 
We need to remember that Hogarth in his lifetinie was valued 
for his * pictured moralities.” It is only recently that we 
have forgotten his moralities and see in him an artist of 
exuberant vitality ineessantly revealed by his line of beauty. 
Miss Haldane draws George Eliot out of the artificial atmo- 
sphere that her adorers created, and a very real person 
emerges ; we see her in relation to our time, and are left 
assured of her immortality. 

Mr. Cross tried to present George Eliot through her letters. 

3ut her letters hide her, and she is only revealed truly in her 

Again, Mr. Cross could not write frankly of episodes in 
the early life of his wife. Miss Blind did not know of them. 
Qsear Browning may have suspected. But Miss Haldane 
shows us the passionate Miss Evans coming to London from 
» far away province, lodged in John Chapman's Bohemian 
house in the Strand, quivering into love with him and with 
Herbert Spencer and George Henry Lewes in quick succession, 
{ill her self-conscious deliberation is swept away as she flies 
with Lewes to the Continent. All this is a welcome correction 
of Mr. Cross’s suave portrait. Miss Haldane is 
corrective when she shows, with great skill, the unusuaily 
Jong, painful, weary vears during which Miss Evans served 
her apprenticeship before she leapt into fame with Adam 
Rede. Lewes is admirably drawn, and the author shows how 
even his constant sympathetic vivacity could not ward olf 
the weery demon that took possession of George Fliet as 
she travelled towards her everlasting winter. 

The novels are considered in turn and Swinburne’s sweeping 
condemnation of the close of the J7ill on the Floss is quoted. 
George Eliot thought that a widening psychology would 
justify Maggie's episode with Stephen Guest, and we suspect 
the rising generation will agree with her. .ddam Bede and 
Silus Marner need no defence. Miss Haldane feels the great- 
ness of Romola, and probably agrees with the splendid tribute 
that a former editor of the Spectaior, R. UH. Mutton, paid to 
it in ISG3. She obviously enjoys Felix Hoil as Henry James 
nnd all real lovers of George Eliot do. But we 
sure of her estimates of Middlemarch and Daniel Deronda, 
There are many signs that Middlemarch has regained its 
Miss Clemence Dane recently acknowledged if as a 
she acclaims it on other grounds 


gazed at 


love and 


books. 


equally 


vre not so 


position, 
mmasterpicce : doubtless 
tlivn those given by the Victorians. 
Jtaniel Deronda. 'The Jews are studying it and staging it. 


The same may be said of 


It tnay be that a voung critic will discover heights and depths 
in it that were never suspected by those who hastily skimined 
the Jewish parts of the book and only talked of Gwendolen. 

Anywiy, Miss Haldane has paved the way to the voung 
critic, and has herself given a wonderful portrait of a great 
Englishwoman, 


Cuarres Ganpnuer. 





ce 


A Symposium on Birth Contro| 


di! 


(Hopkinson. > 


Medical Views on Birth Control. 


} i hb Sir Jan 
Marchant, K.B.F., LL.D. 


Tut reader familiar with Sir James Marchant’s Wtivities as an 
uncompromising opponent of Birth Control is not Surprised 
to find that these eight essays, by medical men and women 
are concerned at least as much with the religious, 1 
social, and national 
with purely medical considerations. 
contributors start off so obviously ** moral” 
grounds that their opinions on the purely medical 
must be viewed with grave suspicion. 

Thus, Dame Mary Scharlieb begins by pretending that th 
term “© Birth Control’ includes and criminal 


ethical 
the subject gs 
Indeed, a number of the 

biased 


economic, aspects of 


on 


aspects 


infanticide 

















vbortion as well as prevention of conception. Of the latte. 
she says, Many of us consider it a misdeed and see plenty 
of reasons against it.’ After this we are prepared for her 
jneredibly stupid statement that * A ceriain number of youny 
people think it well to abstain from the joys of parenthood 
because it is not considered to be the thing for the first baby 
to arrive during the first or second year after marriage.” She 
points out that “the burden of a large family is only on 
factor ~ in causing ili health and exhaustion of mothers, and 
apparently implies that therefore it is of no importance, 
She admits that 
chance of better and more abundant supplies of the necessaries 
of life for a family of four than for a family of eight, and that 
the children’s chances of good health and right development 
might he expected to be better in the small family than they 
are in the lerge.” but inexplicably arrives at the conclusion 
that ~ The foundations of suecess in life are more likely to he 
found in the large family than in the small. , 

She stresses the fact that tuberculosis is not directly inherited 
and states that where the children of a tuberculous mother 
become tuberculous, propinquity has brought about infection, 
But Schuster® has long ago shown that the children of 4 


* given a small fixed income there will be g 


tuberculous parent develop tuberculosis much more often 
than do the husbands of tuberculous women or the wives of 
tuberculous men. There is thus something more than intimal 
nssociation involved— the child 
inherits, ret the disease itself, but a lowered resistance to the 


of a tuberculous parent 
disease 


in recommending the so-called * safe period ~ method of 
contraception, Dr. Scharlieb refers to some observations made 
by a German observer named Sicgel during the War (1916), but 
doves not mention that in 1917 he wrote a book? in which li 
states explicitly that later observations had convinced him 
that no absolutely safe period exists. Is this omission duc to 


ivnorance of Siege!s later work, or can it be that Dr. Scharlich 





refrains from referring to evidence that is against her own view? 
In either case it is unpardonable. 
actual methods of contraception, it becomes obvious that her 


When she comes to discuss 


*ynoral * objections have prevented her from. investigating 
the subject properly. I was reminded of Roebuck Ramsden 
in Shaw's Wan and Superman : 


hand a 
most 


“7 have in the infamous, the most 
seandalous, the the blackguardly book 
that ever eseaped burning at the hands of the common hangman. 
Il have not re I would not soil my mind with such filth 
The title is 


Way copy ol most 


mischievous, most 


vd at: 
quite enough for me, 

Dr. A. I. Giles, the eminent gynaecologist, starts with the 
~ Birth Control is an insult to Nature and a 
What does he mean by this ? Does 
he mean anything?) He might just as well say “ Dentistry 
is an insult... &¢.,” or “ 
A very great part of civilization might be similarly impugned. 
We do not expect much clear thinking or scientific objectivii 


statement that 
violation of her laws.” 


Spectacles: are an insult 


it 


from anvbedy who starts off in this vein --nor do we get 


from Dr. Giles. When he deals with the supposed ill-effects 
of contraception, he quotes some statistics 
tumours and proceeds to draw exactly the opposite conclusion 
from them that any scientifically objective person must. 
But fortunately the book is not all as bad as this. Mis 
Letitia Fairfield, Sir John Robertson and Sir Arthur Newsholi 


about certain 





*Kugenices. London. 1912. 
trewollte und Ungewollte Schwankung ler Weitllichen 1 
lurkeit. Berlin, 1917. 
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I , partisan spirit, and Professor Leonard Hill does not 
w é ree ae , ' 

a ye the same imputation. But there are three excellent 
cape > Se age ays ' 

: T butions from Sir Thomas Horder, Dr. Crichton-Miller 

con 


and Dr. R. C. Buist. 
Let me conclude by 


book : . 
“There appears to that such continence 
g marriage as 1S «KX manded by restriction of the number of 
a ¢ is not only an achievement very hard to obtain, but is 
ote prejudicial both to the health of the parents and to connubial 
ofter 
MPN doubt there is, and always will be, a certain small minority 
oe m abstinence is a feasible and simple solution. 
This is due to ea Such pe ople 
should avoid gé neralising a8 
ventral truth of the Christian religion that salvation cannot come 
through the untempted. - 
“Normal sex relations between husband and wife are not merely 


quoting a few notable sayings from the 


he genera! apree ment 


i col les to who > 
of I h of the mates being undersexed. 
from their own experience. .. . It 


the gratification of animal appetite but are—or at any rate should 
ir perfectly definite factor contributing to the adjustment 
on every plane physical, mental and emotional. It is incorrect 
to regard sexual intercourse as being only justified by procreative 
intentions, just as 1 1s incorrect to imagine that self-imposed sex 


marital conditions without 
In short, it is an inadequate 
ns to the end of parenthood, 


abstinence can be earried on under 
F 
involving real strain on hoth parties. 


yiew to regard sex relations as a me 


Norman Haine, 


Thoughts on Religion 


Sevens, books have appeared of late which would seem 
to group themselves round this or that aspect of religious 
thought rather than to contribute to theology in the stricter 
sense. Thus, we have two volumes of personal dicta, The 
Seen and the Unseen (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), extracts 
made from the writings of the late Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 
bv his wife and daughter, and arranged under various headings, 
and Thoughts on Religion. compiled by the late Professor 
Samuel Shattock (Kegan Paul, 6s.) and collected by his son, 
Mr. Clement FE. 

The extracts from the religious writings of Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll will be valued by those who knew his books and articles 


Shattock. 


and were aware of the forceful personality of a many-sided 
man. The arrangement and printing of the book are attractive, 
but the thoughts themselves on the whole not so penctrating 
We looked for more 
the Book; on 
Hale White, by 
the way, is always spoken of under his pen-name of Mark 


in quality as might have been expected. 


iluninating comments on books and on 


characters and on the Greatest Character. 
Rutherford, with no indication that it is a pen-name. 

The work of Shattock, the other hand, is 
strangely arresting, for more reasons than one. That the 
Professor of Morbid Anatomy in the University of London and 
Pathological Curator of the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in England should, for nearly fifty years of life, 


Professor on 


have kept a record of his thoughts on religion, and have 
pondered and repondered them every Sunday afternoon with 
increased and absorbed interest, awakens curiosity, and a 
study of the thoughts 
something much more vivid and enduring. 


of Coventry 


themselves merges curiosity into 
The prose work 
co-religionist of Dr. Shattock, is, 
in their use of logic, of 
effective paradox, and of reason that is deeper far than mere 


* The Rod, 


as anything we have ever read- 


Patmore, a 
of course, a world of its own, but 


rationalizing, these aphorisms come as near to 
the Root, and the Flower ” 
An original mind has worked over the grounds and implications 
of its faith again and again, and the result is a book worth 
much reflection and study. 

In Sacramental Principles (A. R. Mowbray and Co., 2s. 6d.) 
Dr. W. J, Sparrow-Simpson publishes lectures given to clergy 
on the doctrine of 


at Brighton, Eastbourne, and elsewhere 


the Eucharist. Those who are familiar with his work know 
the clarity of his style and his excellent arrangement of 
material. He employs them both here in defence of the High 
Anglican (it is necessary to use the phrase) definition of the 
meaning and 
the Modernisi 


to some recent 


operation of the Holy Sacrament, as against 


conception of value —-with special reference 
expressions of Bishop Barnes 
interpretation, and the views of Continental 
uch as Holtzmann, Weinel Heitmiiller. And 


he brings in Schweitzer and Loisy very effectively as allies. 


the Evangelical 
svmbolical 
crities and 


The views which Dr, Sparrow-Simpson champions have always 


had a foothold in the English Church, though we 
think he could cite Hooker in aid of them, and the 
he traverses will continue to be an area of controversy. 
In the Christian Church the ministry of the Word accom- 
panics that of the Sacraments, and, in the mind of the English 
people, really good preaching is so important a factor that we 


do not 
ground 


welcome the volume, Preaching in Theory and Practice, 
by Samuel McComb, D.D. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford 


University Press, 7s. 
great subject. 


6d.), as a valuable contribution to a 


Dr. Fosdick, who rightly observes that we 
have preached too much, and not well enough ; we need less 
quantity and more quality,” contributes an introduction, 
And one of the most practical of the chapters, ** The Psychology 
of Preaching,” is reprinted from The 
and is full of excellent counsel! for the preacher, who lives in 
an age when 


Modern’ Churchman, 
* authoritarian ~* 
Of course, the root of the matter must be in every speaker 
who is to move his audience, but, that granted, preachers 
will find much to inspire, as well as something to warn them, 
in Dr. MeComb’s pages. 


sermons are things of the past. 


Water Finders 


Springs of Water. By B. 
os.) 


Tompkins. (Hurst and Blackett. 
For many centuries the powers of the divining rod remained 
unquestioned. But during the last century became 
sceptical and ridiculed the pretensions of the dowser, declaring 


folks 


that the alleged power was a delusion and that most of those 
who professed to possess it were tricksters. 
The late Sir William Barrett. 


however, strongly supported 


the dowser: so does Professor Muleaster. And in the book 
under review the author claims that he has discovered 
springs in the most unlikely places, both in this country and in 
South Africa: moreover, he gives a very lengthy list of 


persons who have benefited by his skill. The rod, according 
to Mr. ‘Tompkins, is referred to no less than 130 times in the 
Bible as a symbol of power or authority. Moses brought about 
the plagues of Egypt by the rod, divided the Red Sea, and 
It was with the rod 


he smote the rock and refreshed the thirsty Isracliies as they 


turned water into blood by this means. 


journeyed through the wilderness. Ife also used it as a token 
of victory in the conflict with the Amalekites. 

The divining-rod is simply a forked twig of whitethorn or 
hazel about 
growth. The usual method of using it is to hold the ends in 
each hand, with the end of the 
The dowser then walks slowly over the ground until the fork 


18 inches long and about three years in age of 


fork pointing downwards. 


suddenly twists upwards, revealing the presence of water, 
Sometimes the movement is so violent that it breaks the rod, 
or it may fly out of the dowser’s hands. 

Whether this power is merely a muscular spasm is a matter 
open to doubt: the dowsers allege that they experience a 
tingling sensation in the arms and body when passing over 
water. 

It would appear to be proved that dowsers are more often 
than not in Thus we told 
of an Oxfordshire landowner, who. after having sunk an arte- 


successful finding water. ure 
sian well to a depth of 312 feet without obtaining a drop of 
water, called in the author. who pointed out a spot where he 
declared water would be found at no great depth. 
sunk, and at a depth of 30 fect a supply of 10,000 gallons of 


These and many other stories 


A well was 


water a day was discovered. 
of successful divination give us pause: there are many things 
in heaven and earth not comprehended by our philosophy, and 
Certainly Mr. Tompkins’ 


water-finding may be one of them. 


little book is worth reading and pondering over, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Befe re going abroad ov on their holidays readers are advised to place 





an order for the SrecTatror, The journal will be forwarded to any 
address at the following rates :— 

One Month .. ee ee eo 6d. 

Two Months.. ee oe ee ° 

Three Months ee o* oe ‘th Gh 
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Fiction 
Many Lands and Loves 


Tampico. By Joseph Hergesheimer. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

People and Houses. By Ruth Suckow. (Jonathan Cape. 
7s. Gd.) 

Store of Ladies. By Louis Golding. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

Tu scenes of these three books might be laid in three different 

planets, so incomprehensible would each set of actors appear 

to the others. 

From Joseph Hergesheimer we expect some conflict, material 
and spiritual, of elemental people in remote, unconquerable 
places, where the darker powers of nature take part in the 
battle like the Gods of old, while shafts of irrelevant beauty 
break unheeded, and fragile exotic things appear haphazard 
where no virtuoso can save them. In such a crisis for body and 
soul we find one of these forcible, unreasoning folk, Govett 
Bradier, returned to * Tampico,” the wicked new city of an 
oil-bearing area, spreading its raw greeds and cruelties over the 
ancient inscrutable cruclties and desires of Mexico. When earth 
surrenders some of her treasure, it is almost as if she wished to 
destroy her children, yielding more power than they are fit to 
take, The welling up of the immemorial oil of her corruptions 
seems to become the slow tide of destiny in the story, seeping 
heavily into the very springs of love and hate, lying sinister 
and dissolute in the consciousness of men. This is not the 
Mexico of the Incas, nor of the Spaniards. It is not the Mexico 
of a pre--Aztee civilization that cynically confounds the archaco- 
logist with symbols he thought peculiar to incommunicable 
places. Nor is it the modern Mexico of D. Il. Lawrence, 
heavily scented, hung with great flowers, secret with bright 
waters whence the Plumed Serpent raises his crest. The 
landscape is industrial. Were is Tampico, pretentious, intri- 
guing place of American offices and tawdry pleasure halls, 
There lies Zocamixtle, the hideous Mexican outpost of power 
and Just, a hell of mud whence seem to protrude Sosa’s pretty 
hands, Adeline’s lime-white mask of horror, Pacheco’s shattered 
face, while a small sweet song rises far off to faint Chinese 
music. The place scems to need a modern Callot. There, 
finally, is the sea-terminal, with its blocks of concrete building 
blankly facing the Gulf, which is the builded image of Bradier’s 
pride and honour. 

Iie who was once a mythie hero in the days of “ getting the 
oil through,” because of his courage and unscrupulousness, 
returns now, his labours accomplished, merely to take away 
Vida, the wife of Corew, his successor at the terminal. 
But the spirit of the kaleidoscopic place, the subterranean 
intrigue of the oil, reclaim him suddenly against his will, 
against his desire, against his lassitude, for the spirit of malaria 
has altered his attitude to life. The physical weakness that 
softly robs Bradier of passion, of conquest, of pride, of revenge, 
and finally of all bitterness in defeat, is a kind of purification 
in its way, since, losing the fire of the senses, he sees Vida for 
the hard worthless thing she is, one with the courtesans in the 
temples of the new Oil god, not comparable with Teresita, 
that grave pale girl, who hides her burning heart with 
hiemtic hands. It is Corew himself whose fine and forcible 
figure he gradually realizes as now significant beyond al] 
others to him, not only for its own distinction, but because it is 
the centre of a new ethie of honour, a rare nobility. 

The difficult relationship of the two men is, or should be, 
the central theme of the book. But it is here we are suddenly 
heartsick for a lost magic, and murmur the name of Conrad. 
fie could have charged the unavoidable sympathy of these 
two men with rare unspoken chivalries, created the duskling 
violet atmosphere where every gesture carries a tragic dignity, 
and brought Teresita with a music of lamenting words to the 
beautiful end that was her duc. As it is, we do not feel sure 
ol Bradiecr. There is a point where the author seems to take 
a contagion of malarial weakness from his hero ; and every- 
thing becomes unreal, a mist of vague forms with the macabre 
face of Adeline staring in the foreground like the fragmentary 
detail of some forgotten and ‘loathly discovery. In the end 
Bradicr, entirely defeated, is left at peace with the sea and 
stars, in a state of serene indifferentism. Again is it because 
he has lost his body or because he has saved his soul ? 


<< 
— 


From Mexico, where so many ancient cruelties feed the ne 
from “* monte and malaria and the fanciest kinds of duns 
it is dazing to pass to the detailed studies of the Mid-West, 
the United States in Miss Ruth Suckow’s People and Ho 
These grim, crude folk, living in ugly, ill-painted frame ho ay 
struggling with a difficult soil, are reported at theie i 





moments of calamity with a remorseless passionless precisi 
of detail to which your reaction is at first a human pe 
against a society that permits the harrowing ejections of a 
as * Mame” and * The Renters.”” You then realize that it ta 
a notable artist to wound you so deeply and with such a on 
bright blade. All the stories are evenly wrought : and ob 
in much space could one describe their concentrated quality | 
Unflinching as they are, they have their repressed tendernes. 
and the gilded touches of decorative beauty burn the me 
purely because of the author's deliberate parsimony, 

To pass from Miss Ruth Suckow’s stern and beautiful book | 
to Mr. Louis Golding’s extravaganza concerning Belgravia 
Bermondsey, and an Italian island filled with “ Store i 
Ladies “mostly German tourists—is something of an anti 
climax. A Belgravian widow is stricken as remorselessly gy 
Phaedra was by desire—for a member of Cashel Byron's | 
profession. The sequel involves much gaiety, absurdity, and | 
bitter interludes of suffering. The widow is not a queenly 
Phaedra ; and her overpowering passion for the boxer Offends 
not morality, but taste. Mr. Golding, who, of course, describes 
his Italian island with much charm, seems to feel himself a 
times that a painful mania disturbs the bright air of comedy, 

RacneEt ANNAND TAytor, 
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Novels in Brief 


Leadon Hill. By Richard Crompton. (Hodder and Stough 
ton. 7s. 6d.)-—To Leadon Hill, an unspoilt, red-roofed, back. 
biting English village comes, from her dead father’s Italign 
studio and the society of men famous in art and letters, ay 
K:nglish girl, to set up house and learn to know her countryme 
and countrywomen. The story of her four months’ visit ty| 
her native land is consistently if quietly entertaining, and js 
crowded with characters drawn with a truth and a malic 
there is no resisting. * * * It is questionable if it is 
permissible for a novelist to deal_—no matter how artistically 
~-with the great social taboos, unless it is emphasized that to 
break them unwittingly is a tragedy, and wittingly a crime, 
In Taboo (Wutchinson, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
reticently and not without distinction, treats of the affection 
between a young father and his grown-up daughter, which 
when the story opens is passing beyond the paternal and, 
filial stage. It transpires presently that the girl is his 
daughter only in law; but the law still holds, and its final 
defiance leaves an unpleasant and painful impression. * * * 
The imbroglio of the two sisters in Mr. MacClure’s novel, The 
Secret Fool (Harrap, 7s. 6d.), is so gratuitously repulsive that 
no amount of cleverness or ingenuity could absolve him. Ye 
the story is clever and ingenious, and the character of Fergw 
Blaine, shy, introspective, fastidious, kindly and amorous, i 
sketched with care and insight. * * * ‘To all lovers ofa! 
hunt for buried treasure Blind Corner, by Dornford Yates 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), will be very welcome, for it 
is a first-rate yarn spun with style and gusto. The scene isa 
old castle in Carinthia, once the home of a robber Baron 
* * * Although The Man in the Sandhills, by Antony 
Marsden (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.), is described as a mystery novel, 
there is really no mystery about it. It is the story of a mar 
hunt, which lasts from the moment when John Creed believe) 
he has killed the card-sharper to the time when Creed’s inne 
cence is acclaimed. It is a story of incident, told with spit, 
and its sentiment is not unduly sentimental. * * * Evel 
if Moray Dalton has not fulfilled his duty and given his reades 
a clue to the real culprit, his story, The Black Wings (Jarrolds 
7s. 6d.), is sensational enough. An old rogue and blackmail 
mysteriously murdered we guess for the sake of jewels rillet 
years ago from the Medici tombs, a hero of royal blood,’ 
beautiful girl victim, and a genial detective divide the honout 
* #* The main faults to be found with Lady (A.) Scotts 
new novel, The Sealed Envelope (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), are ls 
lack of probability and its straggling narrative. The sealét 
envelope of the title contains details of some horrible inventi 
of national importance. The wife of the high official who hi 
charge of it exchanges it for a dummy that is given to her by 
money-lender who is blackmailing her, and who then leavé 
the original on her hands. There is a turbid and very model 
love-story, and such a huge crowd of secondary characte 
that it is diflicult at times to see what is happening to th 
principals. * * * The story of Jean Vignaud’s Sarat th 
Terrible (Thornton Butterworth, 7s. 6d.) is concerned with the 
dock labourers of Algiers. There is a certain flatness 10 the 
narrative, due perhaps to the fact that it is a translation 
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Reference Books 


yyal Blue Book, 1927 (7s. 6d.), has deen pub- 
a hundred years and, as is well known, gives the 
addresses of people living in the West End, accord- 
ets and also alphabetically, with their telephone 
From the heights of Hampstead to the reaches of 
Chelsea, and from castern Bloomsbury to Occidental Kensing- 
ton ‘we have here a survey of houscholders which is of vast 
usefulness to those who need this sort of book. * a * Philips 
New Handy General Atlas (£8) Is the last word in maps: a 
pook over which one could happily spend hours merely 
prowsing on its sugge stive and delightfully ecloured pages 


Kelly's Re 
Jished for 
names and 
ing to stre 
numbers. 


in fact, the Travellers’ Joy of geographical literature. But 
t is of course, much more than this. Supplied with 

’ ° ‘ py ¢ « ( ; YY thie y > 
an exhaustive gazetteer and a good index—which will be 


found utterly unimpeachable even for the uses of cross-word 
s—and entirely up to date as to changes since the 
Conference as it is, this atlas may be regarded as a 
standard work which no student of modern history can 
afford to be without. A new and useful feature will be 
found in the series of Railway Maps of the United Kingdom, 


puzzle 
Peace 


showing by colour-zones the times taken from the three 
bad + . 3: ° _a. 2 . 
London, Edinburgh and Dublin. This is one of 


capitals le ; 
the best atlases in the world. The Printed Maps 


in the Atlases of Great Britain and Ireland, 1579-—1870, by 
Thomas Chubb (Homeland Association), is a massive quarto 
representing the work of an expe rt's lifetime. It fills a very 
obvious gap in the geographer’s reference library. Mr. ¢ hubb, 
who served for forty years in the map room of the British 
Museum, has compiled the first detailed catalogue of the 
printed maps of Great Britain and Ireland, beginning with 
Saxton, Keer, Camden and Speed, going on to the delightful 
road-maps of Ogilby’s Britannia (1673), and continuing 
through Cary’s excellent atlas of 1787 to mid-Victorian times. 
Mr. Chubb’s catalogue is admirably printed, as befits a 
standard work of reference, and it is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of carly maps and title-pages. A useful appendix 
contains biographies of many map-makers. Mr. Sprent, of the 
map room, contributes an interesting introduction, on the 
history of English cartography. * * * The first issue of 
The Gardener's Year Book 1927, published by Williams and 
Norgate at 3s. 6d., is probably as good value for its surprisingly 
low price as any reference book yet published. Information 
and advice is given on a vast number of subjects ranging 
from the amount of energy derived from eating a cabbage 
to a list of plants and shrubs which are distasteful to rabbits. 
There are chapters on the cultivation of double primroses 
—always so dillicult to grow— iris, chrysanthemums and lilies, 
and, perhaps most useful of all, a Garden Calendar, suggesting 
what work must be done, and what plants planted throughout 
the year. The book is indeed a necessity rather than a luxury 
for all gardeners. * * * Last years Huropa Year Book 
was one of the best reference books that have been issued for 
many a day. We can say the same of Europa 1927 (Kuropa 
Publishing Co., 15s.)—and mors There is no book like it, 
and it is indispensable to anyone who wants # compact sum- 
The Survey Section has had to be 
omitted thi; year for reasons of space, but we hope the authors 
will carry out their intention of issuing a complimentary 
volume at a later date. * * * The Railway and Com- 
mercial Gazetteer (Me orquod ile, 21s.) gives the distanee from 
London to every station, town, village or hamlet in Kngland, 
together with through-rate routes and much other valuable 
information for business firms. One of these days we presume 
there will be a road gazetteer for motor transport, and then 
soon also an air gazetteer. * * * The Jearned librarian 
of the University of Toronto, Mr. Wallace, has published a 
most useful compendium in the Dictionary of Canadian 
Biography (Macmillian. 52s. 6d.). * * * The Stock Ev- 
change Year Book: (Thomas Skinner, 59s.), now in its fifty-third 
year, is as complete and informative as ever. It is a book 
which it would be an insult to recommend to any reader 
interested in finance, for everyone knows that it is prac- 
tically indispensable : we need do no more than mention it. 
* * The Pocket Guide to the West Indies, by Mr. A. 
Aspinall (Sifton Praed, 10s.), is a guide-book (and a very good 
one too in general format and arrangement), but it is more 
brightly written than the majority of such publications. We 
need not descant on it, for it is already deservedly well known. 
* * * We have also received Messrs. Debrett’s excellent 
publication The House of Commons and Judicial Bench (20s.), 
and can recommend the following :—The Musical Directory, 
1927 (Rudall, Carge and Co., 6s.), Short-Title Catalogue of 
English Books, 1475-1640, compiled by A. W. Pollard and 
G. R. Redgrave (Bernard Quaritch, £3 3s.) 
ok ok * * 
In a publisher's advertisement in last week's Spectator 
Dr. William Brown was erroneously described as ~ Wilde 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford.” The description should have been * Wilde 
Reader of Mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford.” 


* * * 


mary of European affairs. 


Current Literature 


THE RURAL INDUSTRIES OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. If. By Helen E. FitzRandolph and M. Doriel 
Hay. (Oxford University Press. 5s.)—Women are doing a 


great deal at the moment on behalf of village crafts ; and the 
authors of this inquiry take a-high place in the campaign. 
Their book is a survey (made on behalf of the Agricultural 
Kconomics Research Institute of Oxford) of the prospects of 
osier growing and basketry, and some rural factories. The 
volume is a model of industry, of the careful collection of 
facts in many widely scattered districts. ‘The authors have 
done admirably what they set out to do; but the second part 
of the book, and the most important, suffers a little from 
excessive conciseness, as the longer inquiry in basketry does 
not. One would not infer, for example, from the brief account 
of straw-plaiting, how very large an income was once earned 
in the villages ; nor is there a word of the chief cause of the 
industry's decay—the importation of cheaper plait from 
Japan. Where the authors do allow themselves a small 
generalization they are excellent. ‘The handicap of the rural 
factory, due to compulsion to pay urban wages—against the 
wish of everyone concerned—is excellently emphasized. But: 
all the material is valuable, and the more surveys of the kind 
the Research Institute can publish the better for rural 
england. 


POLITICS AND THE LAND. By C. Dampier Whetham. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s.)—-Between some charming 
little verses in his preface and a prose lyric in conclusion, Mr. 
Whetham analyses with professorial skill and clarity the 
condition of British farming. The combination of Don and 
farmer is not uncommon in Cambridge; and it has proved 
fruitful in practice as in this instance on paper. Many more 
original books have been written of late, but none has quite 
so neatly pinned down the essentials of British farming con- 
ditions in the past and the present. Mr. Whetham’s forte is 
not the future. He is content with a vague conservative 
optimism ; but while he deals severely, if in very teniperate 
language, with the Green Book and the Labour Party's scheme, 
he jets a certain conditional approval escape him of nationali- 
zation as outlined by Mr. Orwin—his opposite number at 
Oxford—and Mr. Peel, whose little book on land tenure con- 
tinues to exert very remarkable influence on public opinion. 
To anyone who wishes to clarify his views and dissipate the 
mists of political theory, Mr. Whetham’s volume has no rival. 


THE HEREAFTER AND THE UNDYING HOPE. By 
the Rev. Robert Hl. Murray. (Cambridge: Hleffer. 4s. 6d.) 
Many thoughtful people will be glad io know of Mr. Murray's 
little book on intimations of immortality. That the soul 
survives the death of the body is a fundamental! belief which is 
older than Christianity and by no means confined to Christians. 
Mr. Murray illustrates the belicf in an attractive fashion by 
reference not only to the Bible and the poets but also to men 
of science and others without the pale. In his 
chapter on “ The Evidence for Survival” he reminds us that 
so stalwart a Protestant as Hugh Latimer commended prayers 
for the departed, and that John Wesley among 
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later Churchmen who did the same. But Mr. Murray is in 
no sense a controversialist. His object is to comfort the 
sorrowful with the hope, shared by the best inen and women 
in all ages, of reunion hereafter. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF MODERN BRITAIN: 
The Karly Railway Age, 1820-1850. By J. H. Clapham 
(Cambridge University Press. 25s.)—We must be content 
here to call attention to the first volume of Dr. Clapham’s 
monumental economic history of Great Britain since the death 
of George the Third. It is based on years of research in a mass 
of Blue-books, trade reports and other documents which have 
never been fully utilized before. Thus Dr. Clapham is able to 
correct many current misconceptions and to depict the early 
railway age in an entirely new light. George the Fourth’s 
reign was a period of small but useful reforms. The abuses of 
the old Poor Law were local rather than general; so, too, 
were the worst defects of the early factory system. The 
cotton industry was far quicker than all others in adopting 
steam; steam-engines were rare in non-textile factories even 
in 1830, and most of these works were small. The working- 
man’s position was steadily improving, except in the obso- 
lescent hand-weaving industry. The anti-Corn Law advocates 
have exaggerated the distress of the ‘* Hungry ’Forties.” 
These and many other new views are elaborated in this mas- 
terly book, which has become at once the standard authority 
for the generation that it covers—a generation of prime 
importance to the England of to-day. 


THIRTY YEARS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. By 
Rose Squire. (Nisbet. 10s. 6d.)—Miss Rose Squire has had 
thirty vears’ experience as a Factory Inspector end the story 
of that thirty years, as Sir Edward Troup tells us in his preface, 
might have been called The Joyous Adventures of Rose Squire. 
She enjoyed her work and enjoved telling of it, and no wonder, 
since it is a record of constant progress towards her one aim 

the improvement of industrial conditions. The realization 
of how bad those conditions were only a few years ago will 
come to many of her readers with a shock of surprise. The 
over-working of women in factories, the under-payment of 
home workers, cheated by payments made in kind, show little 
improvement upon the conditions which produced ‘ Phe 
Song of the Shirt.’ The health of the poor little ** half-time ” 
school children was ruined by a foolish system which divided 
every hour of a long day between books and labour. Now 
most of the erving evils have been brought to light and 
have been corrected under the influence of public opinion. 
More has been done, Miss Squire would have us remember, by 
mutual agreement than by Iegislation. 


KINGSLEY  FAIR- 
Gs.) —This is mainly the 


THE AUPOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BRIDGE. (Oxford University Press. 
story ofa boy’s adventures in Rhodesia. He writes of his hard- 
ships and hairbreadth escapes pininly, almost grimly. It is 
impossible not to believe what he says, though he tells us very 
simply that his own people did not always believe him. 
As soon as he became a man NKingsiey Fairbridge went to 
Oxford as a Rhodes scholar. His first sight of London 
came to him as a keen disappointinent. The straggling 
lines of grimy houses made his heart sink and the * throngs 
of smallish active, voung-looking people shouting and running 
hither and thither ” destroved his dreams of dignified citizens 
conscious of the responsibilities of K:mpire. Inspived by the 
thought of the wide uninhabited spaces of the earth and the 
teeming populations of English towns Fairbridge gave the 
whole of his too short mature life to the setting up of a * Child 
Emigration Society.” We doubt whether the publication 
of his reminiscences will encourage the emigration of children. 
Fairbridge’s vouth was a hard if an exciting onc, and he dees 
not impress the reader as having been happy. 


THK GREAT WAR BETWEEN ATHENS AND SPARTA, 
By Bernard W. Henderson. (Macmillan. 18s.)--As “a 
companion to the military history of ‘Thucydides,’ this 
learned and thoughtful treatise by a well-known Oxford 
tutor is assured of a hearty weleome. For Dr. Henderson, 
in retelling the story of the most famous of all wars, gives 
the essence of many commentaries on Thucydides, with 
numerous maps and plans, and also cites reeent parallels 
to the old campaigns. Thuevdides is so modern in his 
outlook that this method of treatment is not merely per- 
missible but entirely appropriate. Dr. Iienderson has a 
vivacious stvle and enters heartily into the spirit of the 
many dramatic episodes. such as Cleon’s victory at Sphacteria, 
or the desecrating of the * Hermae”’ on the very eve of the 
sailing of the expedition to Svracuse, or the condemnation of 
the Athenian generals after their last great sea-victory at 
Arginusae. Even those who think that they know their 
Thueydides well may learn a good deal from the book. And 
the implied lesson — of the crimes and follies that an uncontrolled 
democracy can commit—comes out stronger than ever. 


fn a second edition Dr. Henderson should add to his exectlent 
sketch-maps of districts a general map of Greater Greece, 


— ————— 
THE FAMILY IN CLASSICAL CHINA, Ry 
Wilkinson. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Wilkinson * 


was formerly Judge in the British High Court at We 
draws attention to the Chinese classics, if rightly used. , 
sources for the carly history of human society. By a cany 
comparison of the views of numerous anthropologists 
shows that the Chinese evidence, dating back to 2,999 by 


pr 


i-haiyg, 


or perhaps earlier, has often been misinterpreted Fe 

. . (! 
example, Lord Avebury quotes a French scholar as sain 
that “the father-in-law, after the wedding-day, — 


sees the face of his daughter-in-law again,’ whereas in th 
primitive Book of Rites sons’ wives are required to visit thei | 
husband’s parents daily. Morgan based his theory of the | 
origin of exogamy—or marriage outside the family- On a 
erroneous translation of the Chinese terms for “kinsme, 
The author's own theory is simpler and more comprehengij | 


Mr. Wilkinson emphasizes the immense antiquity and q| 
changing character of Chinese habits and customs. It may | 


be, then, that China will be less deeply influenced by py) 
ideas from Russia than some people think. ; 


A Library List 


Liverary AND Porrry : Max Havelaar. By Multa} 
Trans. by W. Siebenhaar. (IXnopf. 10s. 6d.)—y 
Works of Thomas Otway. Three vols. (Nonesuch Prg| 

Victor Hugo. By W. F. Giese.  (Melng ® 


£2 2s.) 
18s.) Anatole France. By Professor Barry (ey | 
(Melrose. 18s.) Huif- Hours with — Representatig 


Novelisis of the Nineteenth Ceniury. By Mackenzie Ba, 
(Three vols. Routledge. 21s.) Cupid and Psydy 
Translated by William Aldington from the Golden Ay 
by Apuleius. (Fortune Press. 10s. Gd.) Kisses 
The Basia of Johannes Secundus. Translated by 
Stanley. (Fortune Press. 7s. 6d.) Alia Cantalena & 
Sancia Maria. By John Awdlay. (Seven Acres Prg, 
12s. Gd.) Cymberina. By L. TH. (Seven Acres Preg, 
Zs. Gd.) 

MisceLLANEOUS : { Garden Wales. By 
(idward Arnold. Ts.) Scamarks and Landmark 
By Surgeon-Captain O. W. Andrews. (Benn. 18s.) —| 
Angling Theories and Methods. By Major R. A. Chrystal, 
(llerbert Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) Physico-Chemical Geolog, 
By R. If. Rastall. (Edward Arnold. 15s.)—— Soeraig 
or the Emancipation of Mankind. By UU. F. Carli, 

(iXegan Paul. 2s. Gd.) The Future of Christianity, 

Kdited by Sir James Marchant. (Murray. 7s. 6d.)— 

Prohibition in the United States. By D. Leigh Colvia! 

(liodder and Stoughton. 16s.) The Uses of Libraries, 

Edited by EK. A. Baker. (University of London, 10s. 6d) 

a Better Writing. By H. 5. Canby. (Cape. 

- Alumni Cantabrigienses. Conypiled by J. and J. Ad 


in 


A ° » ? Johnsoa, i 


3s. 64) 


Venn. Part 1, Vol. IV. (Cambridge University Pres, 
£7 10s.) 

Flusrory AND Economics :—Bismarch, Andrassy and Thet 
Successors. By Count Julius Andrassy.  (T. Fishe 
Cawin. 25s.) The Conquest of Brazil. By Roy Nash) 
(Cape. 25s.) Quakers, in Ireland 1654-1900. — By 
Isabel Grubb. (Swarthmore Press. 8s. 6d.)——Th} 
Anglo-Saxons in England. By Nils Aberg. — (Heller) 


12s. Gd.) The Documentary Sources of Greek History 
By M. Cary. (Blackwell. 6s.) A British Fusiliers 
Revolutionary Boston. Fdited by Allen French. (Oxfor 
University Press. 15s.) Family Endowment. 
Alexander Gray. (Benn. 4s. 6d.) Industrial Fluctue 
tions. By A. C. Pigou. (Maemillan. 25s.) 

Arr :—A Review of Recent Typography. By Stanley Moris 
(The Fleuron Press. 6s.) The Practical Decoration} 
Furniture. By H. P. Shapland. Vol. If. (Benn. 12s. 6d)) 
——The Woodcut: An Annual. Edited by Herlet 
Furst. (The Fleuron. 12s. 6d.) Fantin-Latour. Bi 
Gustave Kahn. Translated by W. Jackson. (Bodley 
Head. 5s.)——Constable. By André Fontainas. Trats 
lated by W. Jackson. (Bodley Ifead. 5s.) Histone 
Ornament. By Richard Glazier. 4th Edition. (Batsford 
12s. 6d.) —-Skhetching from Nature. By F¥. J. Glas, 


(Batsford. 10s. 6d.) Masters of the Colour Prinky 
i. Elyse Lord, (The Studio. 5s.) i 
Traver :—Things Seen in Canada. By J. EK. Ray. (Seeley 
Service. 3s. Gd.) The Bristol Avon. By Eres) 


(Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d.) Vanished Cities 
By Mrs. Steuart Erskine and Majot 
Benton Fletcher. (futchinson. 24s.) 
People and Houses. By Ruth Suckow. (Cae 

Store of Ladies. By Louis Golding. (Knopt} 

The Best Short Storizs of 1926 (Americalhy 
7s. Gd.) The Case of Bevan Yorke. By W. By 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.) Love Lies Dreaming. By 
(Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) f 


Walls. 
Northern Africa. 


NovELs : 
7s. Gd.) 
7s. 6d.) 
(Cape. 
Maxwell. 
«. S. Forester. 
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Cibbert Pramkaus 


New Volume 


IWELVE TALES 





This volume will make an undoubted all admirers of this most popular author. 
Place your order carl ly al all booksialls and libraries to avoid disappointment. 7s 6d. net 
NEW BOOKS from HUTCHINSON and iis ALLIE D FIRMS. 
FURTHER REMINISCENCES: — OCCULT AND SOCIAL Soa nniinwher ROM. 1 LISTER 
Arno — in ; sl oe a — im Bygens ES We book is interesti t LIVE genuine i f ru ion lern Re me: it 
; the bs can = a ’ he could Sic at ] is bre sitfest., p eagennne 1 The com % ae tl an ti " i. i et 2 : = d as 
THE “CONFESSIONS: OF A CAPITALIST Gin thessan) by ERNE ST]. - BE NN 
ry trank * Fr: ink, clear, intense ly nteresting Telearat 
yet TRIALS OF HISTORY th Edition) by LORD BIRKE NHE: AD 
: : ya the wo stuff of wl ce tr moped is made TI are ricl 

mgentou = : ossing hum: i" r — j ! 1 aT 
TE DIARY OF “ART HUR “CHRISTOPHER BENSON » A selection edit by PERCY Ll BBOCK 

nv seMSrsaead bent ‘Gath a  Memlaant comme. "6 Saudemnme (ae. wen 
My F Y FIFTY YEARS . Grd Edition) by A. R. H. PRINCE NICHOLAS OF GREECE 

xtra ail ‘Many inte ny ste ople.”—D. Ch . \ insist Teer ety 

: ‘ Oe Sar Oe Bas With 341 0 ( net) 
MILESTONES (Gra Edition) Ilustrated. (24s. net) by THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 
“ cored roy f stories,” f Pos Delightful.’ oy. 
REFLECTIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE Sari by LE N. 1 ASHW ELL 
@ henncin li il tance nD 7 
THE HISTORY OF THE ‘ST. LEGER ‘STA KES, “176- 1926 by J. Ce 7, LE TC HE R 
tg ry of the reat Yor} 
Sotm rm Re t +e vloured VP 

CEYLON: “The Land of Eternal Charm —_ secant by ALI FO. ID Tol LB: 1 
* Alway 1 * Altogether ] °. t Colo dtl t 
LIFE & LAUGHTER "MIDS ST THE CANNIBALS a = C I IE i ORD W. C “OL b INSON 
“Very deligl iter tonishing adve Pinte 281 hu strations | : 1 


THE FIRST FLIGHT ACROSS THE ‘POLAR SEA 
by RO+ 1LD AMU NDSON and LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


The ace t f tl epi flight of U2 oe bier a n ot hie aliabanis \ 

Polar Sea n rder n tim tik (21 ’ ) 
THE “SECOND EMPIRE—_AND ITS DOWNFA AL, Edited by ERNE ST PH 1UTERIVE 
+ Exeelle Pranstated from the French by HE RBERT W ILSON 
IN “BRITISH MAL AYA To. DAY aera Ses ~~ by R. TF HH. SIDNEY, M.z 7 RGS. 

r a country whose importance bear no relation to tts size shouk hook is it 

live ne gin ‘ Prot he 4 "alles aka 

THE “GLAMOUR OF BRITISH COLUMBIA ren we ees by H. CLY NN W. ARD 
Can: n ‘ a es Se Chef ] ig > ada ae RE ae ae ! gr igh 
LIGHT OPERA eae 1 es cee rte marten Pee by ‘STERLING M- ICKINL: AY 
VANISHED CITIES OF AORTHERN AFRICA = by Mis. STEUART ERSKINE and 
Colour 32 Black-and-white Tikwstrations, (24s, ne Major BE NTON FLETCHER 


An interesti ! ac nn Sor th uthor of “ Vanished Cities of ’ of the pa 


ANATOLE FRANCE: THE "DEGENERATION OFA GREAT ARTIST by Professor BARRY CERF 


n En sh_of Fra e" life and wert Ir makes exacting reading (18s. 4 


























THE GHOST BOOK 6th Themed 7 “Compiled by CYNTHIA . ASQUITH 
VICTOR HUGO: THE MAN ‘AND THE POET ~_ by PROFE: ESSOR W W ILL: iM F.C TE SE 
ON THE “OLD. ATHABASKA™ TRAIL __ by LAWRENCE T. BU ape 
ASIA MINOR “IN. RUINS With ever 55 Hans Haleane a Tine, Gs ney By S. XIMENEZ 
FLORIDA TO FLEET “STREET Fail ioswate Gis aed) _‘By TC, BRIDGES 
CHRONICLES OF “THE PRUSSIAN COURT : pape : pe “by ANNE TOPHAM 
MY My UNSENTIMENTAT JOURNEY ee by GILBERT FRANKAU 
— “BEYOND. “KHYBER PASS - Grd Edition) | by y LOW ELL _ THOMAS — "i 
Masher of Wik bewrenes os bahia” (Oe Teh te, i oe ee | he 
HISTORIC 1 “LOVERS ee issu asa adh a T. CFORGE % i 
Inter sting.” 1). ews. “Insight and  understanding.’"—H". Ga: ise. Vers Pa. dable."— ¥ 
WITH LAWRENCE IN IN ARABIA mn ; net sate THOMAS ; 7; 
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10 hp. 


4 wide doors to four- 
seaters. Four wheel 
brakes. Three bearing 
crankshaft. Engine de- 
velops 22 b.h.p. at 3,000 
rpm, 55 m.p.h. on top 
gear. Wonderful accelera- 
tion on hills. Dunlop 


Tyres Standard. 
Two or Four Seater 
Four-Door Saloon 


£275 
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cinating. 


—sixty, even seventy, 
its silence; its prompt, alert accel- 


that is m 
its ne 


eration 
able in traffic; 


its graceful lines which give it rank 
among the courtly cars. 


. THE GODDESS OF AUTOMOBILE 


Ope Car of Distinction 


HERE are nu 
of a Minerva 
defined and significantly fas- 

























ALL 


MODELS FITTED 
FOUR-WHEEL VACUUM BRAKES. 











MINERVA MOTORS LTD. 


CHENIES ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 
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The Finest ‘Swift’ Ever Produced 14/40 hop. | 
HIS year's SWIFT Cars should receive the Unusually attractive » iyoe 
careful consideration of every motorist. The ——— Sega of | i] 
improvements now introduced, combined with the pone Sy Particularly full 4 t 
old Swift integrity of workmanship, make them equipment. The Saloon | t/ 
astounding value for money. You take no risks Model luxuriously * ij 
if you buy a Swift. There is long and arduous omnes to — — i l 
service in every detail of its specification. Why Wheel Brakes and Dunlop * — 
not arrange for a Trial Run ? Tyres Standard. 4» 
Write for fuil particulars: Open Tourers from 4 
SWIFT OF COVENTRY, LTD. £295 a 
COVENTRY. : Coachbuilt Saloon % of it: 
London Showrooms: 133 Long Acre, W.C. 2. £425 : po 
at Po 
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The Coast of North Devon 


Tur magnificence of North Devon lies in the unerring wildness 
Whether you 
touch its western extremity at Hartland or its eastern extremity 
at Porlock, the same steep, rox 

filled valleys are there to greet you. 


of its country and steepness of its coast. 
‘ky cliifs and deep, bracken- 
Most of the way the main 
road hugs the coast so closely that you need be a practised 
motorist to feel no thrill in climbing its hills and descending 
its valleys. 

However, the hills avoidable. At the side of 
Porlock Hill another road has been constructed with a better 


surface and a lower gradient and the shilling toll charged 


worst are 


is well worth the more comfortable journey. Again, to reach 
Lynton, you are not obliged to climb Lynton Hill, which has 
a one-in-four gradient and a hairpin bend. 
completed the long, steady descent of Countisbury Hill into 
Lynmouth, you may take the left-hand hill out of the village 
and, by detour of four and a half miles, reach 
Lynton. 
exit. 
at Blackmoor Gate, where to the left it cuts across the heart 
of Exmoor Forest, while to the right lies Ilfracombe. Four 
niles from Lynton another steep descent of one in six has to 
be negotiated into with an equally 
steep ascent out of it. 


Once you have 


making a 


The entrance into this lovely resort is also its 


This road continues for seven miles to the crossroads 


Parracombe village, 


Easier driving is experienced along the Ilfracombe road, 
the main hill being a long, gently winding descent into 


Iifracombe town. unquestion- 
ably the premier watering-place on the North Devon Coast-- 
Leading to the south there are 


The promenades of this resort 


are exceedingly well planned. 
two roads, both towards Barnstaple. 
excellent surface, as also has its continuation through Bideford 
to Hartland. Most will, the 
secondary exit. At a distance of three miles along this route 
a branch road takes you into Mortchoe and its neighbouring 


The main road has an 


motorists however, prefer 


resort, Woolacombe, justly famed for its glorious sandy bay. 
You must return the same way to the main road, along which, 
a few miles further, is Braunton. Aithough the village itsel¢ 
sof no particular importance, it is the nearest to that delightful 
18-hole golf course on Saunton Sands. 

Barnstaple is the natural centre of North Devon 
roads converge here—and it is always a busy town. 
this, its easy accessibility to all parts of the coast makes it 
The nearest town, Bideford, 
hevertheless, claims many visitors, particularly golfers, owing 
to its proximity to the championship course at Westward Ho ! 
This is in no way a disparagement of the hotels near the 
links ; during the summer these are so popular that it is 
difieult to get rooms there. 

Clovelly is so famous that it needs but little comment. Its 
main street consists of stone steps from the summit of the 
cliffs to the shore. Visitors leave their cars in a sheltered 
Parking place, erected by the authorities to accommodate 
at least a hundred cars at one time, and petrol service is given 


six main 
Despite 


an obvious touring headquarters. 


here. The Hobby Drives in tl woods of Clovelly Court 
are celebrated. Hartland does not compare with Clovelly, 


but Two miles or 
so further on is Hartland Point, a pretty and peaceful spot 
véih a private road leading to a ve ‘y hospitable hotel almost 
Kor lunch, tea or a 
while, 


your journcy should not end at the village. 


on the shore. a visit here is 


well worth 


night's stay, 
R. 
Mototing Notes 


A New WARNING 
There is hardly a motorist in the 


SIGN. 
country who has not at 
of his driving encountered 


in character. Such 


some time or another in the cours« 
a danger spot which is quite exception“ 
danger spots are usually well known to motorists living in the 


district, but to the stranger they constitute a very real 
menace, and are all too frequently the seenes of serious 
accidents. The ordinary road danver sign is so frecly dis- 


played, and often with such little discrimination, that motorists 
are apt to regard it with indifference, thus further aggravating 
the danger at those spots referred 
the R.A.C. has very 
sign for use only where the danger is 
tional character. 
square, and bears the words, ** Danger, Use Extra Caution,’ 


{ 1 > . 
io above. Because of this 


Issuc 


wisely decided to 
hidden 


a special danger 
and of an exc p- 


The sign is of enamelled iron, is two feet 
in white letters on a red ground. 
Tit Granp Prix. 

The R.A.C. has issued the 
to be held at Brooklands on October Ist. 
of the World’s Championship series, and 

for the first time last The 
extended to 325 miles this year, as compared with 287 in 
1926. It will contain a certain number of special turns or 
bends such as there were last year. 


The Week’s Special Broadcasts 


regulations for the Grand Prix, 


This race forms one 
held in 


eourse 


was this 


country vear. has been 


Sunday, February 27th. Religio Service from Sheftield 
Cathedral (8 p.mn.), 
Daily.—The Foundations of Music: ‘“f The Sonatas of Mozart 


(7.15 p.m.). 
Monday, February 2&th.—-‘*‘ The Death of 
by Maurice Maetorlinck (9.45 p.m.). 


Pintagiles*’: A play 


Tuesday, March Ist.--Mr. Edward Cressy on The Growth of 
Industry” (7.25 p.m.) Special St. David's Day Progra:mm 
(7.45 p.m.). Sir Walford Davies The Mind of Becthoven 
(9.15 p.m.) 

Wednesday, March 2nd.-—-Mrs. K. Wauchope Macltver Citzen- 
ship in Practice” (3.45 p.in.). Dr. 8S. W. Wheaton-——* Housing and 
Health’ (7 p.m.). Prineipal C. Grant Robertson, C.V.O Mimpire 
Builders’? (7.25 p.m.). ‘IT Paglia performed by the British 
National Opera Company (8.25 p.m. and 9.20 p.m.). Ballads and 
Poetry Flora Woodman (soprano), Sinclair Logan (baritone) anc 
Albert Sammons (violin) (10 p.m.). Oscar Wilde's Prose and 
Poetry, read by Mr. Cecil Lewis (10.35 p.1m.). 

Thursday, March 3rd.—Evensong. relayed from Westminster 
Abbey (3 p.m.). Mr. R. R. Marett [The Making of Man 
(7.25 p.m.). The ninth of the B.B.( National Concerts Jan 
Kiepura, and the National Orchestra, conducted by Landon Ronald 
(8 p.m.). 

Friday, March 4th.-Professor C. H. Reilly. Some Modern 


Buildings ”’ 
Saturday, March 5th.—The J. H. Squire Celeste Octet, and John 
Goss and the Cathedral Male Voice Quartet (@.30 p.m.) 


This Week in London 


LECTURES. 


(7.25 p.m.). 


Sunday. February 27th, at 3.390) p.sa Tue Natreuratsr’s 
Approacu To Reiicion. By Professor J. Arthur Thotason. At 
the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 

Wednesday, March 2nd, at 5.30 p.m tUssIAN LIrernarure, 
By Prince D. 8. Mirsky. At King’s College, Strand. 

“Thursday. March 3rd, at 5.0 p.m.--Someé MAnonrtan Customs. 


Under ihe auspices of the British Arc haeological 
Russell Square, W.C. 1. Also at 8 p.in 

Tue Press AND THE Pusuic. \ Debate. At the Guildhouse, 
Eecleston Square, S.W. 1. Also at 8.15 p.m. READING AND ART. 
By Mr. Frank Rutter. At Mortimer Hall, 93 Mortimer Street, W. 1. 


By W. H. Fox. 


Association. At 22 


Tickets from the Secretary, National Book Council, 30° Little 
Russell Street, W.C. 1. Also at 8.30 p.m.—AMERICAN SuHort 
Srories. By Mr Edward O’Brien. At King’s College, Strand. 


Tickets from the Secretary, The P.E N. Club, 6 Portman Mansions, 
Baker Street. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Hesitating Markets 


Seasonar and natural are the terms to apply to the 
more restricted character of dealings on the Stock 
Exchange and the duller tendency noticeable of late. 
* Seasonal,” because 1 think it will be found that the 
Christmas optimism often extends well into January and 
is frequently followed by a reactionary tendency in 
February and March, with an upward tendency again 
often noticeable after the Budget. 

“ Natural” because the factors operating during the 
past few weeks have been sulliciently adverse to affect the 
stoutest market; and when these adverse influences are 
duiy considered, I think that is it really remarkable 
that markets should have withstood them so effectively. 
Coan Srorprace Repercusstons, 

It must be remembered that notwithstanding the 
prolonged coal stoppage, prices on the Stock Exchange 
at the end of the year showed a considerable eppreciation 
for the twelvemonth, attention being focusscd far more 
upon hopes of a trade revival and anticipations of a decline 
in the Bank Rate then upon the after-effects of the coal 
stoppage. During the past few weeks, however, we have 
wilnessed in many forms the after-effects of last vear’s 
industrial upheaval. Its blight has been seen in our 
trade returns, in many of the annual reports of our great 
industries and, in particular, its effeets have been revealed 
in the disastrous railwey reports, upon which T commented 
last week. Finally, however, the effect of these conditions 
has also been seen upon the foreign exchanges, so that, 
instead of gold flowing here as had been hoped after the 
turn of the vear, the moveinent has been outward once 
again and hopes of an immediate reduction in the Bank 
Rate have disappeared. 

Tue Cumese Facror. 

Moreover, to the factors already enumerated must be 
added one of the most important of all, namely, the 
critical situation in China. Even apart from the Bol- 
shevist activities and the attitude of some of our 
Labour extremists, the Chinese situation would contain 
infinite possibilities of an unpleasant character. It 
is searecly surprising that the Stock Exchange views 
the situation with considerable uneasiness : indeed, but 
for the wholly correct attitude and the admirable firmness 
displayed so far by the British Government, that uneasi- 
ness would be even greater than it is. 

Bupcer UNceRrtalNties. 

Supplementary Estimates for the current -vear are 
proving exceedingly heavy and the Revenue, although 
spurting a little during the last few weeks, promises 
to fall considerably short of last vear’s hopes. Of 
course, the circumstances operating have been excep- 
tional, and heeause of that fact Mr. Churchill may consider 
that he is justified in invading sinking funds, or in some 
other way capitalizing the deficit instead of applying 
further taxation. Such a course might bring a feeling of 
temporary relief, while the reverse effect might be produced 
if there were to be some increase in direct’ taxation. 
As a matter of fact, however, the real point of concern is 
the state of the Nations! Expenditure itself. Sooner or 
later that expenditure must be cut down and taxation 
must be reduced if we are to have increased commercial 
prosperity, but at present the City sees no signs of any 
such determination on the part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to effect the necessary economies. Conse- 
quently, there must be added to the factors affecting the 
Stock Markets at the moment uncertainty and uneasiness 
with regard to the fortheoming Budgei. 

CONFLICTING INFLUENCES, 

And vet the fact remains that while 
influences have occasioned a moderate reaction in prices 
in some departments and have undoubtedly checked any 
tendency to increase investment or speculative commit- 
ments, the reaction in prices, on the whole, is so moderate 
as to be a matter for some surprise. I think that one 


these adverse 


: Factors Operating 





—$<_— 


explanation is to be found in the sound technical sition 
of markets. That is to say, the speculative account opp, 
is comparatively small as compared with the pre-Wy, 
period, while the take-up of stock by the genuine investys 
as well as by financial companics has been very great 
am afraid, however, that a further reason is to be found 

the belief that no very big trade revival on lines caleulyt 
to affect the Money Market is yet in sight. Consequent} 

as against the adverse factors already enumerated. 
as against the possible influence during the next few wees 
of further gold withdrawals and firm money rates, has; 
be set the fact that the volume of money seeking emply 
ment in securities is a very large one, while in my 
markets the supply of stock is comparatively scarce, ( 
the whole, therefore, I find that the ceneral opinion js { 
anticipate-—apart from any specially serious develo 
ments in China —quietude in public securities as a whol 
with a possible sagging tendency in prices rather than q 
materia! dechiue. Artirer W. Kippy, 


Notes 


ISSUES. 


= ° 
Financial 
CORPORATION 
IN view of the tendeney of high-class investment 
to pull, it will be interesting to see whether the Engl 
corporations are able successfully to maintain the level 
which they have recently been making numerous flotation 
A few months ago it was necessary for these corporations 
offer 5 per cents. at a little below par to ensure an ample respons 
from the investor. Subsequently, however, and partly as 
result of a searcity of trustee stocks, and partly becaus 
anticipations of lower money rates, very successful issues wer 
made, first in the form of 5 per cents. at par and, later, in 5 pe 
cents. at 1003. Even at this higher level there have been soi 
very successful Hotations, and in the case of one or two t 


SCCUTIN GS 





scrips have subsequently commanded substantial premians 
At the time of writing two issues are actually before the public,| 
one being Newport (Mon.) for £750,000 in 5 per cents. at 100 
and the other being a City of Sheflield Loan for £15000} 
on the same terms. These issues will have to contend with} 

favourable condilions generally than existed a_ fev 
weeks ago, and it is rather open to question whether 5 pe] 
cent. Corporation stocks above par will remain a feasit 
proposition. The security, no doubt, is good, and the stock 
are popular, but Jocal, like national, expenditure is on far! 
lavish a scenic. 


less 


+ * * 
UNDERGROUND Rescucrs. 
Unlike the returns of the big railways, the divider 


declared by the companies Comprised in the Undergrow 
group make an almost cheery showing. ‘The L.G.0. ai 
also the Electric Railway Companies have maintained t! 
dividends of the previous vear, while the Parent Company ! 
declared a dividend on its ordinary share capital as ree 
stituted last vear of 1) per cent. The Associated Equipme 
Company also had a satisfactory year and paid a dividend 
8 per cent. tax free against nothing a year ago. The anni 
reports in which the pooling of receipts is shown also exhibite) 
a satisfactory position: the falling off in traffic receipts ¥ 
trifling, while expenditure was down by about £80,000, 4 
net receipts and net income increased. 


wt 





Soctuenrn Ramway. 
One or two points of considerable interest were dealt with 


Brigadier-General the Hon. Everard Baring at the ret 
meeting of the Southern Railway. It appears that a 


consequence of last vear’s coal stoppage and the general str 
the railways as a whole Jost in gross receipts mo less th 
£30,600,000. The disastrous effect upon dividends we kno" 
already, and General Baring was thoroughly justified in st ating 
that the Southern was the only company in the railways gf 

that had earned its dividend on the ordinary share capt 
out of the profits of the vear. Once again the chairman 

the Southern Railway referred to the unfair burdens sulle 
by the railways in the matter of local taxation as affecting! 
upkeep of roads used by rivals of the railways. This Is a pe 
where railway shareholders undoubtedly have a very ? 
grievance, which, in the interests of fair play. should 
rectified at the earliest moment. 





A.W.K 
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The New Shorthand 


that everyone can write 


ris like a miracle, t] new shorthand Speedwi dita. You | 
s like : 
| hegin to read and w it from the very first lesson, using | 
nly the plain A.B.C.’s that vou have known all your life. | 
eu a child « » it. Yet it is built on such | 
tific that when you have Jearned them you can | 
“Spcedwrtt ‘ word in the langua ven if you have never 
cn 1 ( 
owing all the ch before you start, is like beginning | 
] wav through your Course! Just two months’ ly ; 
' ] . 1 1 | 
‘ Iw 1 in ion and a much tars “| 
S} | lit 1 1, Mercadvy it 
j ! he ( n Is 1 could u 
whe : 
i Q 
c ‘ } ( he \ 
Spee tit otl 1 


w fraction of the time required for 


ed 
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Inc., Dept. 302, 
Transport House, Smith Square, S.W. 1. 
No. ; 
Cc ° = 
The services of the London Travel 5 
ke . ‘ ot 
Bureau of the Union Government F 
are at the disposal of persons who 5. 
intend visiting South Africa. Tours = & 
is 
are arranged by officials with an ¢ 
intimate knowledge of South Africa, 
and enquiries should be addressed =! 
to the Publicity Agent, South Africa 
House, Trafalgar Square, London, . 
W.C. 2. = 
ce 
Fe 
a 
Write for Tours Book (“ B.D.”) or o 
5 
telephone Regent 6760, Extension 120. | 
Ee 
RUBRUM Tw RUT Uw I A IA rat 


Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


interested should write for 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Persons 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 ¢ 


| , 
-oieman Street, London 
b , 


B.C. 2 


No Shareholders No Commission 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
a ( 

Head Office: 4 THRE ADNE SEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West 1] Oe Ni land Avenue, W.C. 2 
Paid up Cay £4 ) 
Reserve | a ) 
Reser ! y l ( a4 ) 

Lette C1 t 1) | v 
a pt 1 I h } } 
il ugl \ 1) f 


THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


Registered in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ine ee ase . Yen $3,500,000 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA Bs hes at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, B Avires, Caleutta, Canton, Changehun, Doairen 
Dalnv), Fengtien (Mukder Ilaml Hankow, ie Honolulu, 
Hong Ke 4 Ka \ ! Kara hi Ke De, London, Los Ange le s, J. is, 
Manila, Muhkel Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangeon, Rio de Janeiro. Saigon, San Francisecé 
Seattle, Sen ae } Shimonoseki i por Souraba 
Svdnev, Dientsin, Fok Psi { Psingta Vladivostock 
(temporarily close 

The Bank | ul receives for « ction Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Pelegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Depo its received for fixed reriod at rate to be obtained on 
application. K. YANO, London Manager. 

Londen Office 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





ROVAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Roy 


Capital (fully paid) - - £2.500,000 
Resi or Reserve Fund (Qet.. 19260) £2.571.249 
Deposits (Oet., 1926) £10.157.710 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, E.dinburgh. 
Gener al Ma ana r Ale xand I | np W ri i ’ K B | , DI . 
London: ¢ ity Oftice - 4 Bishopsgate, 


ee 
S.W.1 


Square 


London: Drummonds Branch, 19 Charing Cross, 


Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange 
and Buchanan Street. 


217 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Col il and lor Bankin 
Busine Transacted j 
The Bank is prepared, in approved case to a ; Trustee 
and I xecutor, and also a lrustee for Debenture or other 
Issue 
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COMPANY MEETING. | COMPANY MEETING. 
! 
Serine ——__ | 
A? al ~ ‘ r 7 . , 
MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL COMPANY SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANy 
ANNUAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS [IN THE EFPECTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTRs, 
HOULDSWORTH HALL, MANCHESTER. wine 
rene LARGE FALLING OFF IN) RECEIPTS 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23krp, 1927. ans 
--—- - PROGRESS OF ELECTRIELCATION, 
MR. W. C. BACON IN THE CHAIR. 
: . a . . ¢ CLRRENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS 
Mr. Racon said: All chairmen in dealing with the accounts of ee i ‘ SOSPECTS. 
their respective companies for the past year have been under 
the painful necessity of referring to the General Strike in May | THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 
last and the Coal Strike, and the effect which they have had on | ip © 4] ; » 
: > ; : - . | The annual general meeting of the Southern Ruilway Co 
the fortunes of their companies. } held Kol y 2°nd i his 
. . ° " ! vas ‘hton f£oeporualr ow i sol Ne. 
{t is not my intention to refer to the general aspecis of those | ¥&™ , — psinetcliars tesco ies 
; , : ‘ ' . i 
strikes. L think 1 cannot do better than follow what seemed to Brigadier General the Hon. Everard Baring, C.V.O., C.B.E 
me the wise example of Sir Perey Woodhouse in his addr at | chairman), said that in the first four months of 1926 thy Compa 
the annual meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce | revenue advanced by no less than £143,000, while cxpenditure y 
some ten days ago, when he said :—‘‘ As regards the General | down by £117,000 so that the net revenue showed an appreciatio; 
Strike and the coal stoppage, I am one of those who think it is | £68,890, is compared with the corresponding period of | Du 
bheiter to let plain facts speak for themselves without too mu h |} the same four months the number of passengers carried increased 
discussion of them. We can be quite sure that the lessons to be | well over fis » millions, and the directors had therefore looked fo) 
drawn from those experiences will not be forgotten, and they | to the year’s results with every contidence. Unfortunately, allt 
stand out all the more clearly if we do not cloud them over with | hopes were dashed to the ground by the unjustifiable general 4 
; | andl tl yy unj le dispt oa 
t gre ’ alk.”’ a eo uals istifiable dispute in the coal ining ! 
au great deal of talk. and the equally unjustifiable pute in the coal-mining indust 
As stated in the report, the total weight of sea-borne trafiic on | the effects of which would be felt for many a long day by « 
which ship canal tolls were paid amounted to 6,533,780 tons, which | industry in the country. Owing to these two disastrous disput 
is the largest tonnage using the Port of Manchester in any year | the railway companies of the country had been faced with a de 
since it has been open for trafiic. ‘This is an increase of 911,370 tons lin gross receipis of about £30,000,000. It was some comfort 
as compared with the previous year, which up to then was the | know that the Southern Railway had suffered less than the ot! 
highest on record. The receipts from ship canal tolls, ship due three groups. Their passenger train traffic for the year showed 
and miscellaneous receipts were also the highest on record for | decrease of £1.047,000, equal to G per cent., while the mumber 
any year since the port has been open, and amounted to £1,592,219 passengers carricd was less by 19,000,000 than in 1925. The rey 
an increase of £98,675 over the previous year. Expenditure in | from goods train traflie were lower by £754,000, or 12. per ce 
the working of the Ship Canal showed an increase of £158,514 as | and the tonnage fell off by nearly 2,500,000 tons, equal to 14) 
compared with the previous year, which was chiefiy incurred in | cent. Uniortunately, this large falling-off in receipts was acco 
ihe dredging o 1c Ship Canal, repairs to machinery and works | panied by a very heavy increase in the price they had had to} 
he dredging of the Ship ¢ I | t I ‘ l ks | ] 1 by vl : the } tl had had to] 
ond cost of working tugs, the last named being a charge under | for coal. Altogether the receipts from railway working declined | 
Trattic Expenses. ‘The imereased cost of coal during the latter | £1,846,000, while railway expenditure was reduced by £530.00 
half of the year is for the most part the explanation of the inereases Had it not been for the increase in the price of coal the d 
in expenditure. expenditure would have exceeded £1,000,000. 
: a 2 3 ing . hi sie P — ‘ . ‘ 3 
i may mention that taking all dk partments, inc luding the Ship | There was an increase of £42,000 in local taxation. larcely duet 
Canal, working of dock labour, working of the company’s railways 2 apenas oi ee ‘ee "yok ' : | 
1 f tl B ¥ lortaki | . . i the increased cost of the maintenance of roads. It seemed prey 
and of the ndgewaicr undertaking, t rw extra cost of coa terous that the railway industry. which had spent many hund: 
srnounted to upwards of £40,000, so that whilst the port undoubtedly | eaiihinns er ea pert acent ah sil tenure er 
. . . . . . Wihionh 0” titeritig . Pranic vary, an ius 1Cct 3 1\ 
benefited by the imports of coal, it would be a mistake to attribute | pip a : " ‘ : SE eS He sapien 
bs 6 om A very large sutis annualiy On tnaintaming if, should, wiitle not | 
the improved result for the year wholly to this source. The satis- " ery , § , 
' . . i} . l “*. p 1 tl as allowed freely to use the roads for its own motor-vehicles and s 
l or Cc re Ss ahs ave a eri fF stated, iw . rathics % . 
oa “ pe oa r i 1 ei: ne ee Se eee conduct its business in the most economical manner, be con 
nT , , esha for i mst . il } i F ‘ a | by growing taxation to increase ts subsidy to a competitive ind 
‘ . @ a s ce: oO re ’ oe : i} r . : . ° ‘ 
- . cotton, for es a e; a te se mR o not g ry — | which paid no interest on the original cost of the highways it 
ike the quantity which we ought to do having regard to the | and contributed only a fraction of the of inaintaming 
facilities we provide, the amount was practically the same as the ire Wee : : , : 
- Gole 4 | . ble th highways and of the damage it caused int them. (tear. 
yp ang ae . nh, too, was hy ¢ ‘ce ¥Y as possihic tne aun A brichter side of things was shown bv t rec cipts t om at 
a ast year, rere oe a siight decrease. businesses, which had expanded by no less than #£68.000, with» | 
, ‘ii ” » ° » ~ ah . 
ARLIAMEN ARY. Sea Tr decrease in expenditure of £2,500. The amount of trafih 
As stated in the report, both the Company's Bills of last year wher? tae eae “we : 
" ! : . at Southarmpton continued to show satisfactory expansion, 
received the Royal Assent. ‘ . Laceall nt hE : 
; ‘ < , ‘ > ase s Continental traflic continued to grow. 
You will remember that the General Powers Bill, in addition ; : : 
to viving power to the Company to acquire certain lands, provided OF the four groups, the Southern was the only one that 
. *“-* - . . - 3 } ’ ‘ 2” , ' 
for the sub-division of the original Preference and Ordinary Shares, | the past year had carned out of its year’s prolits a dividend 
° . " = . . > my Tlie Vea 7 . j i} 
ninounting in total to eight hundred thousand £10 shares, into | Ordinary share capital. The clectrification of the old South | 
8 Toys section. tho last stage of which was brought into use in J 
eight million shares of £1 each. ection, the hist stag mwa rougut imto u ul 
in connexion with Parliamentary matters I may say that we | given general satisfaction, and in July last the directors aut 
= ’ - . a . er s) ' \ - } oi 1 
have just found it necessary to present petitions against the Bills | the electrification of turther suburban Jing When this w 
in Parliament promoted by the Liverpool Corporation, Birkenhead been completed they would have electrified 264 route m 
. , ; ‘ . 7 r 2 . ant 7 Pe ] t } » ie 
Corporation and the Wallasey Corporation. All these threes Cor- suburban area, equivalent to 732 single-track miles, whi 
porations seek to extend their boundaries. The particular point that 17 per cent. of their total track milk ace we uld be oper 
on which we are specially interested is that at present all the | electric current at 2 cost to capital aecount of about seven anda 
sewage and solid matter from these districts goes into the Mersey | Millions. They were so satistied with the results of electri 
without any treatment, and it seriously hampers the work of | that their officers were considering further extensions. Thi 
the Mersey Doeks and Harbour Board, who have charge of the | made a commencemont with their new docks sche 
conservancy of the river, and also of this company, who have | Southampton. 
to maintain the entrance channel at Eastham and other entrances As to the recont increase in “oods rates, the Southern R f 
to the Ship Canal. The Company is vitally interested in the ] was the least affected of the four groups. but it was anticipat: 
maintenance of a good access to the Port through the Mersey | jt would bring the Company an inereese in revenue of about £250 
iistuarye in a normal working year. 
Trarric DeveELOPMENTS. . — “oe , , 
- , . In conclusion, he said that they were all hoping f 
ihe regular lines of steamers running between Manchester and p ae ol : 
. . : industry and a fair chance of showing that the great impros 
various ports have been maintained during the past year, although . er MME “Nee : ; | 
; ‘ ith tl ; ¢ difficulty dur th al stril 5 made upon the Railway during the last few years would en 
‘aces W sutr s tin ‘Ing » coal strike oy r es . . : 
ra Qs - oar f bu k agg _" y Curing the coat strike OWINE | to pay a fair dividend on their capital. Government | 
tot es Ce : ‘ upon railways taxation and restrictions such as no other indus! ) 
The Canadian weekly service has been regularly maintained by 7 a nay “grt ; ae 
Tees ogg: oe ate Li ey emerged : * |} has to bear. What other form of transport has to pay 2 pa 
our irient " = MAnctt ster ainers, Who have run the service duty, which for the Southern Puibvay alone amount 
. tint , we ret © vears. . 7 . . , 
continuously tor twenty-nine years ; : ? £120,000 per annum? We have to be the heavy bur 
{ am informed that they now have faster steamers available for | sight-hour day, local rates assessed on every mile of out 
this service, which will appreciably shorten the time for delivery — pee Pst ee : waite aie . “gag ee" 
- " . part o} which rates Is used to subsidize the roads, but 
of goods between the ports of Montreal and Manchester. : : ¢ 4 . 
: : . be comforted by the enactincnt that if we do not carn ou 
i have referred in previous years to the efforts being made to . _egcle : <h 
blish di , butt “an 2 - | vt revenue we may raise rate putting aside the undoubt 
astabhls c ti 5 s Manchester. > tes os . , 
estab . dtrect impor <y ot “is Oo anchester, The tea raising rates above a certain point, in the face of n 
ey ee ae eee Sane bs SS ae OF ey ey a hia » urs, | petition, is more likely to reduce revenue than to increase it | 
Gnd it 1s naa ™ gy to note a se or the Erms who ry arse | in spite of all [ confess 1 have a firm belief in the eventual | 
. . ne ‘ ‘hester are nvage i : ‘ . . 1 
importers e" toa Girect to J 7— 23 — sch Paci ae eet > aan of the Southern Railway. (Hear, hear.) Is it too much to 
ee ~ ge + cootan oe Nor My aon Come appent * ws Government to make tho taxation of railways equitable aud 
eat = tgp cer ‘ Match “ Se ee or ae nae regards the roads, and to ask the shareholders one anc 
emperiing Gueeny to Sanenssen. help aud assist us by every means in their power ? 
fhe electrical industry is also very busy, and altogether the 


general outlook is brigliter than it has been for some years 





The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING. | COMPANY MEETING. 

‘ } their carburetted water gas plants. I may mention that in addition 

we furnished considerable quantities to the pumping stations of the 


METROPOLIT A N Metropolitan Water Board as well as various other essential indus- 
SOI ITH ‘4 ; j tries. Many expressions of appreciation were received by us from 
our coke customers for the way in which their supplies were main- 


GAS COMPANY. | tained ; for they, too, like the gas companies, would have been 


inconvenienced had we not been large producers of coke throughout 
the trouble, 





I now turn to the paragraph in the Report dealing with a recent 
, < A : development of our Co-partnership. If you think this looks 
The ordinary general meeting of the gf weheaue of the South | rather long in con parison with other matters commonly regarded 
Metropolitan Gas Company was held on F fang 22nd, = ba as the most Important ones in Industry, I think I need only refer 
Cannon Street Hotel, London, FE.¢ a Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., you to the events of the past year to convince you that the con- 
MInst.C.E. (the President), in the Chair. sideration given to the welfare of our employees must have proved 
3 a great asset in the conduct of our business. Consider for a 
moment one circumstance which occurred nearly a year ago when, 
next door to one of your gas works, where every man remained 
The President said: Ladies and (x ntlemen, The results of the at his post, every man from the adjoining electric power station 
year's working have not been disappointing. By that I do not | walked out and in his place there marched in a naval rating with 
. | 
| 





retary (Mr. Frank Day) having read the advertisement 


47 
convening U 


The Se 


e meeting, 


we ean by any means describe the past year as a pros- | his bag and baggage to run the deserted plant. Gas undertakings 


mean that . 
101 », but rather that in it we have held our own; I might | have been, and indeed are, still frequently regarded as antiquated 


perous one, 


South Londoners’ pockets are not sufficiently elastic 


: even say we have done more, in very trying and unusual cireum- | and old-fashioned in their methods, but with few exceptions their 
i pve | attitude to their employees has been a sympathetic and helpful 
! a . ° . | . s far bi é 842 s Comps s al 
There are three informing tests of success appli able to any | sea a Poe 7 - 7 ng #2 thi ; C — con titute d . Fund to 
' business, first, has it gained in volume, second. has it increased in | I cK Denents by mutual contributions trom itseil and its 
he wer 's, and, thirdly, what has it earned ? I will deal now with employees, and in 1855 a Superannuation Fund was founded on 
ee eustomers, and, thirdly, i as it earned % ‘ pe ea agg ° a Rag 3 
, the first two points. “The gas supply to South London is mainly a ane net line it it 1911 when th tate imposed its scheme of 
, based upon necessity rather than of luxury Although | COMpulsory tea th Insurance our people pleaded hard to be allowed 
ni seryico bas ipe yv rath i v. a 
; ee tically it ought not therefore to be greatly influenced by en- to contract out of its provisions, in a manner similar to that 
: = seed the fact is incontestable that these invariably do pertaiming to .\Accident Insurance which has been so successfully 
) 1 rices, acu t « 5 carn) ‘sé re ° 
re on rapt n. W tile by falling ones the use of vas is stimu- | dealt with by us under contracting -out chemes. Our request 
ott «wk gas ConsU ym, whil ‘ i \ yas 1 : 
lat ! As one 1 it of the coal strike we had to raise our charges } was not granted but we were allowed to reconstitute our Sick 
wed lated. is on ‘ ‘ : o ae ny + F . , f 12 y 3 , 
e luring the second half of the year by an average of rather less than Fund Ys Sut the requirements of the Insurance Commissioners. 
‘ during ‘ : In 1920 State Insurance against unemployment was made general 


, 15 per « ‘nt. . 

eet without economising such an extra strain upon their re- 

ee a reat number of instances, the amount allocated | W° Were enabled by arrangement with the Ministry of Labour 

proportion ¢ € the weekly budget Then. too to provide unemployment benefits in substitution for those ot herwise 
‘ it | Payable at the Employment Exchanges. In 1921 our employee 


and although our efforts to “contract ouv’’ were again futile 


14) sources, for, in a g 


to gas is a definite 
































st there was the restriction in shop lighting. In this connexion te : “ ae 

at should be borne in mind that whatever be the form of lighting | ' uperannuation Fund was revised and remodelled Mages 
40.00) favoured by tradespeople within their shops, there is no uncertainty altered conditions of to-day as regard wee valu nif vor n~ A = 
about their award of the palin toe gas lamps as a means of attracting uret time ghee enterprise proved In advance of tne state. Phree 
customers to Visit them. Our high pressure lighting services provide eae later the mtate s¢ ae of insurance was extended to provide 
the most pleasing, I might even say beautiful, ferm of outdoor | 0“ ee pensions at 6o and annuiltics to widows and orphans. After 
: ! iluininath n,and the after-dark- ppearance of the important shop- pres eneehae ig with our emplo Ke we decided agem ¢¢ salme the 
re mes is more sugyestive of oriental question of contracting-out, anc ¢ 1 ving the existing funds for 
e drabness too frequenily associated 81 knesa, unemployment and uperannuation one on the 
id sireets. These two circumstances | 80-called “ All-in” principle. Once more negotiations were opened 

Lam unable to report any actual | UP with the Authorities, and this time with si ‘ 
cain the last twelvemonth. gut if gas The next matter to which IT must refer is that of our dividend. 
consumption has remained on the whole stationary, a substantial | [ had hoped it would be greater. but the events of 1926 have been 
“ increase has taken place not only in the number of consumers, but | too much for us. As it is we have drawn £98.000 from the fund 
ah in the quantity of appliances in use. As regards the latter, this specially authorised by Parliament to meet such contingencies as 
ap would have been greater still, but for the check upon sale and hire | those through which we have passed. You will remember that under 
of apparatus imposed | hortage and high price of manufac- | our new constitution three-fourths of om surplus profit goes auto- 
tured iron. The popular ol gas opper and bath heaters Is COn- | matically to consumers by way of reduction i % prices and the 
tinually extending, and they can be fixed at any suitable position | remaining fourth we are entitied to divide equally between the 
in the house to which a gas pipe can be led. [ may remind you | shareholders and employees. ‘The sum is not the greatest we could 





that an important branch of our sales organization is devoted to the | have shared but the most that we considered justifiable in the 
and improvement ol gas-usimyg appliance shot only industrial | circumstances, 
tic. While these are mainly for use in our own area of 

usefulness is evidenced by the fact that the v find their 
ther parts of Lendon and indeed the country beyond. } sha 
er of our gas fittings business showed a substantial 





our agreement with the South Suburban Gas Company I 


I speak fully at the subseque meeting. 


As regards the pe rsonnel of the Board. I should like to add my 
testimony to the words of the Report recording the death ot Mr. 
John Mews. Like his father before him he was greatly attached to 
the undertaking and took a great interest in its deve lopment. He 


r the previous vear. It ! becoming more and more 
ide that the many pes sibilities of vas shall be avail- 
able for use by the public The problems involved in warming the 
human body and the apartment in which it lives are quite different 

! 


| ones, and our physical laboratory has been conducting some very 





came among us as a staunch supporter of the principle of extending 
to the employees representation on the Board. He never regretted 


investigations as to which are the best kinds of energy his adherence to that principle,for he saw that it was a valuable 


interesting 
rays from a therapeutic point ot view. IT may mention that the 
] new so-called log-fire we showed last year at the Ideal Home Exhi- 


bition has met with a success quite beyond our anticipations, 


contribution to the endeavours of the Company to tind the most 
complete solution of the labow problem. We shall greatly miss him 
at our counsels, His uccessor, Mr. I. Mc Leod, is SO Ww ll known 





















j IT now come to deal with the subject which more than anything to all of you that T need say little about his acceptance of a share in 
rR el Capi " ; 6 ) amenities ok tannndenwi te s t ; 
else ha dominated the Company's operations during the past year. thos nd so it creep “ n - ag : -- _ ches # va a ; ana 4 

I refer to the two great strikes. I have often regretted from this lons and so intimately acquainted, e has brought to our Consulta 
Ra chair the wastefulness arising from having to lay down large stocks | tlons a logical mind and a well-balanced judgment both of which 
of coal for no other purpose than to provide against these cutbursts | qualities will not lose in useful: by being trat ferred to another 
ol industrial unrest. Not only do we have to spend large sums in } SI here of action. His - election and that of Mr. Paddon will come 
Pics ter o e meet must not omit t ress my 
the coal thus purchased, but it never produces such | befor you genes ain Bas : eres - ot - -aly he ny 
gt either of gas or by-products, as freshiy wrought material, | sreat re that Doers” Bap uu a | ’ I » CONTINUE 
. . a0 me ) litors Is ¢ cren i if uee ancy ot 
We had once more to face thi contingency in the early spring of last | to _* red nea ry egy ” x we paptinccarsdvene megeme tee 
) year, providing for the emergency nearly a quarter of a million tons, ; ne ag oy “Y US ee 2) cen a " ry : i ; 
r } = 2 . . - > vine uS aS reat loss al ‘ nutein the 
or one-hiith of « { ve Iv consumption. Sut it soon beeame j jooKk upon hi ving asa atl . i fOrtvuna 
+ +) w total eam Hem _ Bu sey cgeidg (PO widature of Mr. Jehn Fry whose experience | been gained in 
evider at nextreme provision of this kind would not see us | cane datu Iv. Joh whos | ‘ 
through the ning difficulty. Fortunately, we were led to turn | sitmilar capa ities to those Ol DPOUNCI 
our thoughts to .A ricar he : ‘ontin ‘ , } ¢ = : . ; 
x — ; 2 eee ee than Continental oal, and of thi | The report and ac ounts wer ! MIMOUSLY & Oe Gas & lin end 
\ 1 i ] ht i ed t IS j ns F 
VW pu bi seq. something like elt hu mired thousand to it at the rate of 6 per cent. per al , . d clared, und the retit ng 
the remainder of our requirements being made up from various t Atmaotcn and auditors were re-elected 
Parts of Europe. I am bound to say that our dealings with Ameri | ; 
W highly sa factory, there being no disposition to take any At an extraordinary genera ei & provist nal agreement 
| advanta e ot our industrial troubles. In quality the American | entered into with the South Subur i (:as Co. tor the upply " yas 
0 and i freedom from ash was strong evidence j in bulk. an exchange of stock he : the res} ctive undertakings 
th which it is mined or cleaned. Lis vie d of gas and | and various other arrangements tor } xiated working, was unanis 
| also higher than that from our own North country coal for | mously epproved. 
i Which it formed an admirable substitute in the circumstances, Voi 6 thai ae ee . e th mina’ and to the 
otes of thanks ple i ompany, ¢ the 
We were abl toa t no less than thirtv-one other gas undertaking President and his colleagues on the board, con luded the pros 
‘ ' 


with supples of coke which they were able to convert into gas with PCcaings. 
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Hints for Collectors 


A MASSIVE and finely illustrated catalogue from Messrs. 
Sotheby informs us that the sale of the final portion of Mr. S. R. 
Christie-Miller’s world-famous library at Britwell Court, 
near Maidenhead, will begin on March 28th and last ten days- 
{t has taken seventeen years to disperse the Britwell treasures, 
and the vast sums already realized surpass all records in the 
auction-room. Yet the 2,151 items in the new catalogue 
include many very rare and numerous unique books, especially 
those printed in England before 1640, for which Britwell 
was noted and for which the great American collectors will 
pay any price. Charles I’s * Proclamation for settling the 
Plantation of Virginia,” 1625, and * A Letter from Thomas 
Paskill of Pennsylvania,” 1683, are two of the extremely 
scarce pieces relating to America that are most keenly coveted. 
The first edition of Linacre’s Latin Grammar, printed by 
Pynson in 1524, with the signature of Nicholas Udall, the 
contemporary head-master of Eton and dramatist, is a historic 
book in every sense which ought to be in the college library 


or in the British Museum. 


% * * # 

arly English books printed before 1640 are coveted in 
proportion to their literary merit, with Shakespeare leading 
the way. It is becoming apparent that the same rule applies 
to later English books. First editions of all our classic authors 


vre rapidly rising in price, now that many collectors are 
specializing in them and finding them scaree. Thus, for 


exsumple, the latest catalogue from Messrs. P. J. and A. E. 
Dobell prices a first edition of Henry Fielding’s Jonathan 
Wild the Great and other pieces (1743) as £35, and the forty- 
seven original folio sheets of Swift's anti-Whig journal, the 
Lvaminer (1710-11) at £8 8s. Twenty or even ten years ago 
the minor pieces of these great authors attracted little atten- 
tion and could be bought for trivial sums. Defoe, again, with 
innumerable productions, is now a favourite with col- 
his catchpenny tract on Jonathan Wild (1725) is 
priced at £15. The British Museum is understood to be filling 
the many gaps in its collection of English eighteenth-century 


his 


jectors : 


liicrature. The task will be none too easy. 
4: t ts * 
Some nineteenth century books have long been precious. 
Karly issues of Shelley’s writings at the moment lead, with 


‘Tennyson's juvenile poems not far behind. But first editions 
of the great Victorians are becoming scarcer and dearer as the 
vears go by. It is interesting to find in one of Mr. Francis 
Edwards's scholarly catalogues, a first edition of 
the book that, perhaps, made a deeper impression on the 
Victorian Era than any other—namely, Charles Darwin’s On 
The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection (1859). 
f'welve hundred and fifty copies were printed and sold on the 
day of publication, and the 
about the book from that day to this, even in Tennessee. Mr. 
Kdwards prices his copy at £5—no extravagant sum for a 
work that has made history. Books on the occult seem to be 
more than ever attractive to a wide circle of amateurs, None 
but the adept hes ever heard of Godfrey Higgitis’s Anaca- 
lypsis ; an Attempt to draw aside the Veil of the Saitic Isis 
(1836), but he will doubtless pay £30 for it. The standard 
publications in Trish Gaclic and books on the North American 
indians are also rare and costly. 


just issued, 


* * % * 

to come, but 
etchings, by 
Messrs. 


Messrs. Christie’s important sales are vet 
the other day they sold some fine modern 
Meryvon, Whistler and Cameron, for substantial! prices. 


Puttick and Simpson too have devoted a day to prints, 
the catalogue of which suggested that some uncommonly 


attractive bargains were to be picked up. But the print 
collectors opportunity will come at Messrs. Sotheby's next 
and Wednesday when three hundred modern 
submitted. It will be highly interesting 


Tuesday 


etchings are to be 


io sce how an unusually long series of Mr. Augustus John’s 
etchings his best work, as some think—fare in the sale- 
room. The Whistlers include the famous ‘ Adam and 
ive and a fourth state of the wonderful * Forge,’ incom- 
parable as a study of reflected lights. CONNOISSEUR, 


— 
—— 





RARE BOOKS, ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART 
ee 


BOOKS. 


No. 5 Catalogue now ready. Containing items d 

GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC interest, and ap ; 

portant Collection of IRISH and ANGLO-IRISH Books, 
Post free on application. 


CATHEDRAL BOOK STORE, 18 Gresham St., Belfast, trelang 





Enquiries Solicited. 


— 


B. . # BATSFORD, LIMITED, 
Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers. 
94 HiGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 

Larce and Unique Stock or Orv and New Books on Att BRancurs 


or Arcnitectcrr, Tur Decorative ano Fine Arts, &c., Including 
"Ine Books FoR COLLECTORS. 


ce ttalogues Bee 








On request, | 
_: | 





Every Conceivable Subject. 


Foyles hold an immense stock of books (second-hand and Bn on | 

every subject, meluding Collecting Art and Archxology. Also Rare | 

Books, First Editions and Sets of Authors. Send list of requirements | 

Departmental Catalogues issued: any sent post free 
"Phone: Gerrard 9310 (3 lines). 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS pemantes, 
119 te 125 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2 


Twenty 








world has never ceased talking | 








| 155 


J. A. 


NEUHUYS, 


37 DEAN ROAD, WILLESDEN GREEN, LONDON, N.W. 2 
Catalogues of Antiquarian French Books. Post Free 


MORELLET (Abbé) Lettres 4 Lord Shelburne. 1772-1805, | 
12mo, P. 1898. Cloth. New. (342 pp.) 7/6 net cash, post 
free. Busine ss by " post only. 


~ PUBLISHERS’ “REMAINDERS. 


of books 
publishers. 








New surplus copies 
direct from the 
Catalogue post free. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITEL 
(Booksellers since 1852), 


265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. I. 


ELKIN “MATHEWS, LIMITED. 


First Edition of English Books 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


4a CORK STREET, LONDON, WW. 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, 


Estapiisuep 1842. 


OLD ENGLISH PORTRAITS AND | 
LANDSCAPES. | 


MODERN FRENCH PICTURES. 








. Photographs sent on request. 





THE LATEST ETCHINGS AND WOODCUTS. 


NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


FFAS 197, 
AN INVITATION 


John & Edward Bumpus, Ltd., Booksellers, invite 
inspection of the Old Marylebone Watch House, 
350 Oxford Street, W.1 
They wiil interest visitors in valuable old books, 
rare first editions of modern authors, fine bindings, 
bookplates that are the work of a master, the widest 
possible selection of new books, and a Children’s » 
Room that is unique. > 
Litt to all floors. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1! 
By Appointment to His the King 








Majesty 
*Phones - 


SIT EINES 





Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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THE LUXURY 

SMOKE WITH 

ADISTINCTIVE 
FLAVOUR 
loz Packet I/34 


2oz Packet 2/7 
Ya\b Tin 52 























The Secret 
of the Wild 


by W. R. CALVERT. 
(12/6 uet.) 

“The wild life of England presented in a series of delight- 
ful and original sketches.”—Daily Chronicle. “ As thrilling 
as a page out of a dashing historical novel.”—Daily Sketch 
“Charming . . . most engaging . . . frightfully thrilling 
e..» most engaging. ‘This book will survive many a season 
. «+ @ great service to his fellows,”"—Daily Dispatch. 

“ An attractive book full of knowledge and lively descrip- 
tion.”—Star. “Stories of country life inspired by a deep 
love of the soil.’"—Sun. Herald. “Richly coloured 
sketches."—T.P.’s5 Weekly. “Full of idyllic charm.”—Sun. 


Bird Facts 


and Fallacies 
by LEWIS R. W. LOYD 


(10/6 net.) 
“Tells many stories and legends of cuckoos, and other 
birds as well... he has collected local lore from all parts 
of the world.”"—D. Sketch. “Contains not only accurate 
information of British birds’ habits, but a fascinating store 
of notions and legends, both quaint and beautiful.”—Stay 
“A sheer joy .. . both intere and invaluable . 
quaint notions and legends relating to those 





ting 


birds that frequent these isles.’”—S porting 
Life. “Some queer beliefs.”"—Glasqow 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 





























PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCEED £15,500,000. 





Chairman “ 


The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. 





This old-established Mutual Office has just declared increased 
Compound Bonuses ranging from 37/- to 40/- per £100 per 
annum according to class. The stringent basis of valuation used, 
combined with moderate expenses and light mortality render the 
future bonus prospects particularly favourable. 





Write for Prospectus, etc., to the Secretary, 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 2. 


"PHONE: CITY 4062 (5 LINES) 
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THE FINEST PRODUCT ON THE MARKET 
= jn FOR INCREASING SOIL FERTILITY 
— | Specially Farmyard and Stable Manure contain 25", 
| rreanic iH Our PDP Mioulkl w 
| e tau () Z i tium 
| prepar d ASK YOUR GARDENER THE 
| VALUE OF HUMUS 
¥ K * it 1 fertil 
| INSURAI NCE > PEAT Simply dig it into the soil now. 
: kieo 
“ ' RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS, 
| THE PRUDENTIAL MOULD | titenias FERNERIES ond BOC 
| GARDENS. 
OF COURSE ! 5S cw % to rig Pi r —— 
| meen Thousands of years | when wr 
old and free from ECLIPSE PEAT COY 
j i a . me mat a Boy 
— ASHCOTT, SOM. Est. 1869. 
| 
— ’ = - 
a Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &. 
(per Goddard's 
oat Plate Powder 
UNITE KI Sold everywhere 64 1*26 & 46 ai 











Food — 





tor INFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ se AGED. 


_ Benger’s 15 so highly nutritious that athletes use it 
in training, so delicious that invalids and delicate or 
aged persons enjoy it always. 
Sold in tins by all Chemists. 











Prices 
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CARLTON 





On the wings of adventure 
to CANADA and U.S.A. 


For £35 you can take a 6,000-mile return 


ocean voyage in a giant Cunarder, visit 
Canada nd U S.A. and experience all the 
pleasures of world travel that a few short 
years ago were out of the reach of all but 
the very wealthy. 

You can travel in extreme comfort with 
genial companions; you will find the food 
excellent, typical of Cunard cuisine, for 
Tourist Third Cabin is a new ciass of 
travel planned to bring an Atlantic holiday 


within reach of those of moderate means. 

For particulirs apply C mard Heal Otiee, 

Pier Head, Laiverpool, Lowilou, Southampton, 

or any of our branch offices or agencies, 
An Atlantic Holiday by 


CUNARD 
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SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


are daily « 
d men, b 
rmen and sailor 


rs. Its fund 


‘alled 
ut to many widow 


low. 

H.M. THE KING. 

i ers: Witaaams Diacon’s Bank, 
tary: G. EL MAUDE, Esq. 


REGENT STREET, 


are 


Patren: 
I TD, 


HIOUSE, 


BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR 


of the 


upon for help, nct only to 
and orphans 
and to aged and distressed 


Will you help? 


LONDON, 


S.W. 1. 
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NOW READY. 


The Church Missionary Review 
for MARCH, 


AND STATE 
AND 


1927, contains the following: 


Tue Bisuor of 
IN CHINA, 


IN UGANDA. 
\ CONTRAST 


CHURCH 
A COMPARISON 


Ucay 


Myr ANWY Woo 


THE pee jeer OF MISSIONARY AND AFRICAN JN EAST 
AF Arcubracon W. E, Oy 

TILE DEVELOP MENT OF THE CHURCH IN WEST AFR ICA, ™ 
Rev. S. Rg 

PERSIA FACES THE FUTURE, Rev. S. M. Zwemw = DE 

COMMERCE AND MISSIONS, J. Gurney Barctay, 44 

THE SECRET OF THE RESPONSE, Rev. A. C. Vong, 

Zo be obtained from Publishing Dept., 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


And from ail Bookselier 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 
ee a 


LISERTY’S TiLO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Frey 





The New Range of Patterns for 


Curtains and Loose Covers, 


has new been completed at Story’s and 
includes many floral designs of unusual beauty 
Cretonnes from 2/6 por yard. 


STORY’S 


40. 53, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


* SPECTATOR” 
SUPPORT. 


AN APPEAL = THE 
TO HELP A GOOD CAUSE, VORTHY 


| 
| THE SHAFTESBURY HOME S$ & 
| 


TO READERS 
OF 


“ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,939 Beys and Girls from ail 


1 Parts oi the U.K 
| FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
| Patron 
| THEIR MAJESTIES Thi KING & QUEEN, 
President: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
] 10,090 Boys have entered the Royal Na 
i] Mercantile Marine Many hundred 
emigrated to the British Dominion 
3,090 Girls have tr r Household duties, 
etc. 


and 
have 


tined | 


Chairma 


FRANCIS IL. 


ij reaenrer : 
"CLAYTON Esq 
Deputy Cire LORD Dar YNGTON, 


{ 
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} iirman: 
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OWSON i DEVITT, Be. 
154 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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/ANHAL Ant 
A Seine Atmosphere 


THE effect of “ Vapex” 

pleasant and retreshing germ-proof atmosphere, 
which protects him or her from the onslaught of colds and 
2. “ gains in strengih on exposure to the air, 
a drop on the all-day protection of 
relied. 


ae 


gree; 


RELIEVES 


COLDS 


SOS 
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SS 





is to surround the user with a 


8 SSS 


. 9 
Vapex 
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handkerchiel giving 


All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 
Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vaic, Lancs. 
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iE LETTERS OF BOSWELI By T. B. Simpson. | 
YIAM NOT A COMMUNIST By Karet Carex. | 
TH RAFFIC IN DANGEROT DRUGS, By Hucu F. Srenprr. t 
THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA. By J. D. Wuerpertry. § 
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‘ BEETHOVEN By F. DANIEL WISEMAN MARRIAGE : BEFORE AND 
iTS q THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SHELLEY By MARJORIE A. BALD AFTER : ; 
J | DOES BACKING PAY AS A PURSUIT! By WILLIAM HILL By Dr. G. COU RTENAY BEALE I It of 
i FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW a Bees mae ad ; a 1/2 
i} A W f rh American si n i . 
Shang Naval Disarmamit A Lithuanian “ Revolution.” } THE PERFECT WIFE. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS Ry Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 4 book Pos ber She 
- — - wi ch ¢ woman — t I ree boo e 
; or cont ai 
3 aaa - oem eee anne THE COMPLETE HUSBAND 3/3 
} —— -—— - ee —— By Vs G. COL RTEN \) BEAL] 
NOW READY. 82nd nad Issue. = 7 at Ae sella i POR 
Se } to-d 
, $) THE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY ||} THE Prysiovocy oF sex 
and ’ | + sae Me 7 ales . D PRALI 13 
te AND ADVERTISERS GUIDE FOR 1927. sedan Revi PRALL - 
1 OF i complete lists of British newspapers THE VE!IL AND THE weaeenn 
4 nes Valuable commercial and vazct By My \l. LER fn ( . I¢ _-. 
| mation respect British Colonies 4g j : ; 
i ; , P ) 7) Pav Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books wil! ch yo er plain 
Lancs. ‘ Mat and bores Dre O/K “eee cover by return post together with a copy of ‘lle lth onl E fie tency 
“ya Price 5,'- post free. Abroad 6,6. HEALTH PROMOTION. i D.., 
V Mitchell House. 1-2 Snow Hill, London, E.C. 1. } | 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





t By H pry . oe . * a ‘ ’ 
riine (a line averages 36 leiters). Tbe age eames din CAPITALS occupying the equir slent oalii irged asq 
nt only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 : Series discounls : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5°) for 13 
7 for 24 uv 0°, for 52. wsiructions should reach the SPECT 1TOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, Lo W.o9 
‘ j 20; ¢ yo = i a 0.2, 
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, ez. 
‘LOWER PAINTINGS An Exhibit 
|: Living A \ hibits are jor sal 
HEAL & 


nian CO 


on of Works by 
at moderate 
ON, LTD., 
rt > - * 


ALLERY, 196 Tott 











POYAL ACADEMY. 

’ Until Mareh 5 Exhibition of 
PLEMISH ind BELGIAN ART (1300-1900), 
Momiay to Friday, 10-6; Saturday, 10-8, 1s. Gd. 
FOR SALE AND TO LET 
_ Fur Cotte to let, nonths of 
> longer > bed sitting rooms gas cooker, elec. 

jiuhit Appl Mr ia Maiden Pield ter 
tn WIT ERLAND, TO LET, ne. Lugoneo, a large Farn. 
' Romn with terme facing SW own entrance 5 
i beautiful country, Terms £2 10s, per menth Apply 
Mis< nse, Gentiline, Liga Swit zertand 


APPOINTMENTS, AND 


W 


&c., VAC ANT 
\NTED 


























Hi YMERS COLLEGE, HULL. 
The ¢ rnors of Hymers Collece invite applications 
for hie wi AD MASTERSHEP Which will become 
Vacant from the tst September, 1927, ¢ neeount 
of t retiremeat the present Mead-Master, C. H 
Core, Es M.A, 
tH College is a Public School represented at 
the Head-Master’s Cont! inet There are, at present 
HO bows j ttendnt I school beribali standing 
i het over v0 es on the outskirts of Hult 
' | complete in every way 
_ 1a pel ! i 
‘ idutes must have Graduated in Honours at : 
liriti t ty t 
1 cessful eandidate will be offered the option 

of in the School Hous tnated in the grounds 

tf bout Will be required to pay the rate 

I My net be taken by the tlead-Master 
An t hould be made not later than March 
t 1 on korn wi may obtained upon 
1 to the fersigned on receipt of a stamped 
A. H. WINTERBURN 
Clerk to the Governors, 
I Colle 3 all. 
_ - oom — 
N \ \M COLLEGE, CAMBRLUGE, 

4 

i} post of Lecturer in English will be vaeant in 
Qutober, 1927. The post t one and may be 
‘ i with the Dur p of Studi reference 
vi eu te 1 can lot or is doing 
* reh we irtietilar may be 
olt l the 21 n ipplication 
é i nt not kit hese nury be 
" i by the nat ersors LOT purposes 

Y whe fray rst-hand 
t ‘ the ear tnd teaching 
‘ { two testinior : 
XN! VNHAM COLLEGK, a IBRIDGE, 
- 

I } h ¢ ] t ot Stu Lecturer in 
VW Lhe vacant in Octo Phe post is ; 
' or ry ) >a candid 
\ | mt i don re ei ri burther 
} i iy | bt rom the Principal, to whom 

licat 3 -heul it not later than Mareh lzth 
Phiese muy ' my he names of thr 3 
1 | of rei i whom at mea t one should 
! ana ' he cendidate’s research 
w el eat 1 nad two te<trmonia! 
q 4 OP COUNTY COUNCIL’ 
, 

PLELIC LIBI S ACT, 1919. 
{ tf vited for the post of LIBRARTAN 
< s County Libros 
' per cent. deduction for 
Ihe ¢ lidate selected will be 1 
‘ ! j iT i i t 
( { i eS will be 
train j F 
| ( i own handwriting (on 
i th diersiened by sending a 
: i ed { ie ype) shondd be returned 
« Librarian net later rm Mere ith, wT 
( be will disqual 
ATUL! INSLIE JOHNSON, 
Clerk, Salop County Council. 
- _ - = -_—— 
vie Db TREACHER COURSE The Central 
‘e) by t Mu i \ wh provides a the 
r trai r TEACHERS OF SHORT 
HWA’ PYVEWRITING, iv se ee pe lor 
j ! ' ted | wr society 
J 4 retary, 54 Ru Hi Squat . Fi a 
T i yw it ward tw 
ty 1 t te TRAVELLING STL 
1p} Pil ae | ol \ ‘ jo tor one ear 
post t t the value oj 
wm St t re opeti t Internnd and 
i ‘ t the t Application 
( nl t bor? ' ‘ PRINCIPAL 


remittance 








i 





to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday 


of each week. 




















FEXUE Journal! of Carecr An illustrated monthly that 
| i s invaluable as a guide to carer! holarships 
and after-school education, Deseribed as * The last word 
ou careers, viving the soundest and most complete 
information about careers aud the way to train for them.” 
Is nthiy frew: GL Conduit Street, W.1 
[yj Xivensify OF BIRMINGHAM. 
MEN'S WALL OF RESIDENCE, 
CHANCELLOR'S HALL. 
APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN. 

The Councti invites applications for the post of Warden, 
vacant by the marriage of the present Warden. Candi- 
dates (Humarried), who imust be Graduates and prepared 
to undericke a part-time teaching appointment on the 
University Staff, should forward to the undersigned 
not r thar 1 the tth of April, particulars of quatitiea 
tiens 2od experien together with not more than three 


testimonial 
The Warden will be required to take up residence on 





july €th, and te commence his duties on August Ist. 
Intermatio ~ to terms and conditions miay be 
obtained Irom 
CC, G. BURTON, 
Gerechare 
LECTURES, SK HOL ARSHIPS é&c. 
i. ROEBEL EDU TIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
3 Lhd FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15 DEMONSTRA- 
PION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSLNG- 
PON, W. 14.) Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A 
Principal Miss I KE. Lawrene For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
and of Bdneati pply to the Secretary 

















har 
( Basinghall Street, E 
f i vantes and * Don Quixote,’ ’ 

will be deli t by Professor Foster Watson, D.Litt. 
Vive Ml } “ Cervantes and His Work’ Wed., 
Mia vd ! World of Don Quixote’; Thurs., 

r. Bee “The Wisdom of Don Quixote -_. = 
Mar. 4t Phe Glory of Don Quixote.” Lectures frec 
! nat 6 pH 

f HK Psychology of Attraction,” by Mr. Eustace 

] Mil ! Mar. 3rd, at 3.45, and “ The Psycho 
wy of Cooking.” by Miss Catherine Brown, M.C.A., at 
6.1 in the Green Salon, 4001 st., WiC. Adm 

Vas SWEDISH SYSTEM 






MAHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG 
j a | jowne Rd., B edford. Principal : Mi 


st 
‘ 





uw 








ome 


feld Students are tral to t 
Teachers of Gyimmastics. extends ove 
ayy Fees £165 a year ly Secretary 


<DON. 


ORLGLN AND DEVELOP- 

















MI OF PHL COMMITTEE Of IMPERIAL 
PEFENCI will } iven tes LikvT.-col SIR 
VAPRICKE HANKES Gf . » (Clerk of the 
Privy (t and Secretary of th thinet and Com 
nittce of Lmperial Defence), at the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2 

gg grey ae 1927, at 5 pan, The Chair 
s iker y THE Kil HON. THE EARL O! 
KALEO! Hy kK. ‘ 

A Course of ‘Th Lectures (in G anon’ GOETHE 
UND btt Wei Phir ATUR will t wis hy 
PROFESSOR ERIPS STRICH (Pe ssor of Germat 
Literat i Vniversity of Munich) at KING'S 
COLLEGI LONDON Strand, W.C.2),0n FRIDAY 
MARCH 1 FRIDAY MARCH isth ; and 
MONTAY MARCH Ist, 1927. at 5.50 p.in At the 
Virst Leet the Chiate will be taken by THE RIGHT 
HON. VISCOUNT HALDANE OF CLOAN, OM. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

LDWIN DELLER, Academic Res wr 
BOYS” SCHOOLS AND ) COLLEG ea 
LING DON SCTLOOL, SERKS Publie School 












d Education Highly qualified stait Four Jeaving 
Seho! hins of £75 to Oxford. Vine buildings, including 
Chay Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
\ Foothall, Cricket, Athletic swt ing, Boating 
O.TA he £08 Entrance Scholarships. March 
Apply, W. M. Grundy, M.A., Head-Master 
B* ADELELD Coll An Examination will be held 
oun M & 25th, 1927, t ward 3 boundation 
cholarsh of £100. 2 Exhibitions of £50, 5 Exhibitions 
of 31 10s., & 1 Exhibition of £30. Katry Forme can be 
obtained fro the Se tur Bradticld College, Derk 
qyit oO } LONDON SCHOOL 
| SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: Classical 
} Mod 1 of the value of ALO Jos. per annum 
li yr tt 
1 (me CUTHBERTS SCTIOLARSILV of the value 
bef ev rat rtwo \vear 
| rr \ GON MHOLARSHIP of ti value of 
pan to £35 per annum fe four yeurs, will be 
lo for competition in’ M Pull particula and 
Entranee Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Seeretary at the School, 
ly t i hn ' nut | / 
|— a . ascii 
} 1) AN CLOsi SL HOt CHELTENHAM, 
; 
iA Examination for fix hol h varying fr 

















|" Ho. TO BECOME A NAVAL OF} ‘ 
a Containing in a conci form te 
relating to the entry of Cadets | a 
4 mouths to 13 years 8 montt : a 
Coilege, Dartmouth, with instructions as to he 
apply and a full illustrated description of 
a —Gieves, Ltd. (Pu tic . 
21 Old Bond Str London, W. } 
GEENOARS scu00 K ENT.—Head-Master-1) 
Valker, M.A. (lat ist Masts Ound AK, 
Incl. boarding and Tuitior $ Kentish. ¢ 
other Boy Prospecti 1 Photo., appl SEek 
—* PETE! 5 SCHOOL, Yo 
To Commeniorate the 1,500th Anniversary 
Schoel two additional Entran s\ larships Value a 
will be open for competition on . Bs — ar i 
Boys must have been under fourt anuar 








Full particulars from 3S. M. 1 
wt COLUMBA'S COLLEGE, RB 
b Dublin. Publie school (C. of | 
of Radley College Situation unrival 
beauty on the Dublin mountair r. Kingst 


rannuuit 





Scholarships. Ay 














SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 1997 
An Examination will be held on June 6th, 7 
und Sth, 1927. 
Che following Scholarships v I flered — 
Open to boys under 14 on June fst 27 
two NEW JUDD SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 peranog 
and one of LS per anni, 
Open to boys under 15 on J j 27 
One JUDD Scholarshiy £40 pe um, 
Vive FOUNDATION Schol hy tling th 7 
t Sauer eo nee t i tl duit } 
" made for ge in t award 
ipply to the Ss RETARY to ty 
iki SCHOOL HOUS} TON} y 
POCKLANDS SCHOOL, Hastings, cultivates 
& duality and strength of pur; Girls and sul 
Boys. Fees are moderate, 
Highiand Home det r a 
a imber ot little girls aud boys. | y 
for chiid wirose parer : ubre Pros 
particular \ Holli Hightields, ¢ ugh 
GIRLS" SCHOOLS AND COLLE( 





ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALI 
C dry, bracing and sunny A! ting 8 
irls on modern P S 1 hi ! ry § 
for giris T to 13 ‘ Sei tg 

" i i ied I 
»M yA 
Ie SPALLSE 
4 (MINISTERS D HTERS’ COLLEGE 
i vs Da ’ t 
KiMGRASTON ROAD, EDIN KGH 
POARDIN LN DA SCHOOL Fé GIRLS j 
Ww 8 vea 
G Playing Field \ 
Head-Misty Mi _ 2 AULD, Bs I 
t BEGINS LESDAY, Al 














Ir etus ¢ ipplica i : 
ARCHILBALD and LYNDESAY G. LANGW iJ 
190 Metville Street, I ! ( Head-¥ 4 
it the Coll 
H" +HEIELD »NHEY LAN] wal 

Principal, Miss WALLIS Priva Re 
School for Girl Tele: “ Watford 
amy WAT COLLI Head-Mists 
e Mise E. Wait M.A.. Lon I s 
ing { Day School th Pre; | ie 
Climat cially ted to delicat ya 
Universit t t i I r 
tation about | sel i wt 
Mist 
L ANSDOWNE House, Swat g 8 . 
. girls, tran from Ha t Principal, * 
i | 1 Tripe ( Mv 

oro redu iu ‘ th ; lit 1 } 
exan uid tor the Uni i req hea 
looking bay. Good garder Net-t 3 

INGHOLI WOOL FOR GIRLS, HIM 

A Sl t 

Dra nat ( 1 ed 
fead t 4 M.S. Bat xf. t 
"1 haa WOOD, HA ELD, I : 

*PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL | 
with SIP’ECIAI PREPARATORY i ' 
D htfully situated. 114 act Fu wl) 
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SCHOOL, ST, ANDREWS. 
mpet 1 three 
l wu ) tenable 
Leona ls wh 
h ol tet Prefer 
il men. or ¢ 
Candidates must be between 
is I with 1027 Par- 
mm | 1d on application to the 
N's CLERGY DAUGHTERS 
STO l Non-Foundationer 
r Laity) £120] imnum Foun 
wf Clergy only) £70-£73 per annum 
tion s ‘ , 
One Scholarship (£35 pet annum March Last date ot 
ntry February th Daughters of Clergy of C. of E 
en ) 
only. aa a et 
mai — _ 


YT. HELEN'S, ‘ 
“ jor Girls int 


_ charge U des 








Hous. French, 
_ z . 7 tie os 
TPLANDS SCH OI St. Leonards-on-Sea rhe 
| Church Education Corporation  offe two open 
Scholarships r girl ler 1 I nior under 
r- f £40 and ) tively, f entra Se ber 
= ' t eX ti March oth 
For part the SECRETARY, 34 Denison 





1 Ma V.W. 10 
ind Day 8 ol 
9 
& 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 

ee 

DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
d CONTINENT, and rUTORS ESTABLISH- 
VENTS. DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, && is 
f free of chat by MESSRS. GABBITAS PHRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 lelephon 
he S878 i teat ml A t | tablish { 
M Gabt Phrit x ¢ ire |} t 
with nearly all s 1 Principals in th y Th 
will also I upply i rination about establish 
l 8 uw of tr ling in Secretarial Work. 
A rtieultu NO CHARGES WHAT- 





Agricuitu il 
EVER MADE TO 


PARENTS 





~ HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
\ ARM\ {ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND ‘TUITION Messrs. J & J PATON 
having an up-to-dat» knowledge of the Best Schools and 
tors NTRY and on tl CONTINENT 


n this COt 








Will be pleased t AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charg prospectuses and trustworthy information. 
The ag ipil, district prefer ed, and rough idea of 
fees st 1 be wiven & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
13 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 

Reliable information and 


QcHOOLS AND TUTORS 
W advice concerning the 


most snital establishments 











of charge to 1 stating “ “ir 

uf of school, age of pupil, locality 
of fees, &c.) to Mes Treman « 
Scholast Agents, 6L Conduit Street 
relephon Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
most complete guide 


SCHOOLS,” the 


nee, Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 





CONTINENTAL 
Oe ee ee 
on AINEBLEAU, France Mr. (. Copland Perry, 

M.A., Ph.D.. Liec.-da-L. reads oe University 

h, German, English, Classics Residence 

French lecturer, golf, tennis, riding 
or Fontainebleau 








AND Lausanne, 
a irst-class finishing for girls. 

Art, Domestic Science Summer 
r sports in the Alps. Escort from and 
neipals Mmes, Ruffer. 


Lutry, Chateau 


S* ITZE 
nvenue school 

co M 

holidays and w 


to Londor I 
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G, é&c. 
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UTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forwar parame 
AX Novels, Poems, Storie Tales Childrer Playa, | 
Films Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs Arthur Stockwell, | 
Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, Lond No reading t | 

| 
| 


| LL Song-Writers (Authors and Composers) sh 
4 send for remarkable free book “ Sone Writing 


Profitable Career 


~* | Miss N. Mc 





Write 
INTERNATIONAL Mustc AG! 
vunbers, Chancery Lane, | 


post tree, 
Chichester Chi 





| EARN to Write Articles and Stories : 
4 you learn; booklet free Reg 
Dept. 85), 13 Victoria street, 5.W. 





ITERARY Typewriting 
4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words : ¢ arbon c py 
Farlane (C), 44 Elderto \ 





AGiss E. BERM AN. - Shorthand, 
A) Translations.—52 Rupert St., Pices 








fer your copy 


arefully&pron 





r 1,00) 


Tyt 
lilly 





v executed, 


o.— 


ald | 


asa 


to-day een 

NCY, Box 175, 
onden, W.C. 2 
earn while 

it Institute 








PONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stori 
Y A&c., required Send sap for prospectus to 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, | S.W. i. 
1ONG POEMS WANTE lopular ¢ | is 
‘) prepared to ce ider - snappy ' 
with a view to arranging Music for immediate iva ‘ 
Known or xt 4 or mvited t t MS 
Box 471, Brandis-Davis Agency, 231 Strand, W.C. 2, 
| QTORIES Articles, Serial and Ve ted Achedre 
' MSS., Sec., P.L.A., Pine Ra. 1! | lel] 
TESYPEWRITING MSS. Jd. per I ) words, carbon 
| copy 3d. 1,000 wis, Proinptne nd aceurac Marat 
| teed Marion Young, 5 Rameaden Rd Hatha SW. 








FOR THE 





LOAF made from our Stone-ground Flour ha } 
A sunny golden colour of the whe at Pure Stone- 
ground and Whole Meal Flour, 7 lbs J,, postage is 
Large or small juanti ties 
Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, § 
wes LSH Wether Mutton F’qra., abt. 8 tbs..1 Ib 
H’qrs. abt. 9 lbs.,1 5 1b. Cream Cheese, 1 6 41b.P. pad 
W'davs Glasfryn Home Farm, Chwilog, Carnarvon 
GARDENING 
YHOICE GLADIOLE in Mixed Colours. 100 bulbs 
(> carriage paid ATBY Oulton, m Leed 
VRAZY PAVING, Wall 
HC from Quarry. Sundials. é es 
prices.- Rhymney Quarries, i8 Ludyate Hill, EC. 4, 
TOURS, &c. 





rOURS in GLORTIOF 
Moron TOt 


x ' came 
IELIGHTFUL 


INDIV It AL ATTENTION 





rABLE, &« 


S GREE 


MINIMUM RA 


Write for particulars to 
H. J. WOODLEY & CO., 4 Place St. George, ATHE 
YHE ISLANDS OF SUNSHINE.” 


BRITISH WEST INDIES AND 


nada, Tr 


BRITISH 


GUITA 











Cl 


v3 


NA. 


Barbados, Gre inidad and Demerara can t 
visited by the comfortable first cla 
HARRISON LIN} 

Steamers INANDA” and “ INGOMA.” 
Special facilities and fares for the round tour, 
THOS. & JAS. HARRISON, 

Dock House, Billiter Street, I 
HOTEL DIRECTOR 
OTEL Rt dd bag 
{ 23 LANCASTER GaTk, LONDON, W. 2 
Very ple ae situated overlooking Hyde Park, 
Spacious public rooms, charmingly furnished 
Own lock-up Garage Lift Night Porter 
Terms from 3} gns. weekly and from 12s. 6d. per day. 
*Phone: Paddington 6178. (Manaygeress, 8033.) 





ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, ne 
L Museum, Hart Street, W.4 Fi 

ance Hotel Bedroom 
from 8s. 64. per night. Teleg 











\ ATLOCK Smedley’s 
4 Est. 1853. 260 bedrms 


"Phone: Matlock 17. ’Grams 


Write for 


the Leadinaand 


‘Smedley 











| atin atottay? SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS Heau- 
mu liday Hor 





600 ft. up); 70 room 5 
urd motors tu 64 week ; pro=pec- 
tus Littl lean House, Littl atl Gl 


magnificent sea view eve 
chef; elec. light 
shops, 
garages. Comfortable car fe 


Writ 


Mock COURT, SipMOt (Privat rte - 
A ONLY Hotel adjoining ol lf urse ; 
} 





churches, Coc 
and winter 


seasons 


for illustr 


Peronwe D INNS Ask = fe D tive List 
gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotel uaged by the 

People’s Refreshment House Association Ltd.— 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W 


\ BEAUTIFULLY ¢ 
4 Vere Gardens, Ke 























looking Ken- 
sington Gardens, Mag: ‘ r ie, 
Inclusive terms Peley £10. 
Wo RE » Stay in London, The Jodge, 1 St, 
of 8 Squat s.W.1 Room and Breakiast 
8. 6d. a das ther meals by arrangement; be {room 
only 4s. a day 
MISCELLANEOUS 
a ICTAT ri PH (OLD) BOUGHT Highest 
\ i t I nned i 
Vi init isi ld if i o Plath b 
Ca t j ! j l 
I | I t | 0 ‘ j i 
ilv j ' el s ation 
itar t r al rm es, | ( yA 
Mar 5 lance! | ls 
A REAT SAVING I ( Ss 
Lh i ia ® new t 
our . t ' 1 \ and 
free d gt W li 
nd I Tur 
( lu j 4 1@ ¢ rin i l, 
aa \V i ( j 
( YOCKROACHES ar thso hard to exterminate 
except t Platt ea laranteed infallible 
remedy i l 4d 61., 44. 6d r fr 
makers, Howarth $73 Crookes re Road, Sheffield, 
or (1 ists, Loot brat $s, Stor Larger 512 r 
export ver rates 
r ] l ( oO yea 
i st € ( i i delivery 
t t Peri Queen 
S he nd ’ 
MONEY by i a 
i. Va Puy 1 
h Mead, \ i, W 
OWN BOOKPLATI Your va 
Motts i ! | a i. 
i Ml - j , “ 
t ! navi 4 
t to « ; 
t bri the not 
the many th dl r i tid 
Clas i Ad tis t i ) 
per i l ( 
i3 Yors Wf = with 
I tt i 1) 
i pe and 
Wo 
OVELY Suede Leat! allch s it. Se r 
4i I t (A her W Kk N thamptor 
Mi LLOW 7 tmost 4 f Discarded 
t J \ ( . Hanwor Ml 
MS MANN 1 > irded t ts t > 
4 Jew tiood offer P.O t fur 
parcel: I H N t Ss 
DEAL “FAIR ISLE" PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
R also all is of Shet iW lies i-knitte | 
personally for 5 y expert kui rom ¢t 1 sore 
cosy native wools, A'l SHETLA AND PRICES,—S ul 
postcard for strated book!ct 79, Wm. D. J > 
Mid-Yell, Shetlands 
DEAL H und Lewis Tweed. A gt I 
free. James St. Tweed Depot 246.5 Sy 5 i. 
OMETHING NEW FOR B 
Ss Handsome Hand-colour 
colouriag3 big profits. Custom 
was much admired a ld t be any g els = 
| Rainbow P tery Co., Dep S,"" Lind i, Strase 
aaee Wanted old nulat ’ 
Ss overs ibt Yost 
varie ties San sale pag ru —Lridger & 
Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, Lonioa, W.C. 2 








DIABETES 


Cheltine Diabetic 

and Health | 
Manufacturers. 

Write for Free 

CHELTINE FOODS CO., 
\CHELTENHAM SPA. 


Foods, of 


vod Stores, or 


Booklet. 


all High-Class Chemists 
direct 


Samples 1/-, post free. 
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STOLL PICTURE 

DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. 
March | 
* SEA HORSE 
LAURA LA PLANTE in 
FAY COMPTON and 


THEATRE, 
(Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog. 
id JACK HOLT and i —— NC ‘ 
m the Novel by Francis n 
*HER BIG NIGHT,” &c. MAR Mt rd 
JOHN STUART in ** LONDON 
Applin’s Novel JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT and 
APRIL,” by Egeiton 


Kingsway 


and 








99 £ 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 











THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 


When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 


























For fares, sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Strect, E.c.3 | LONDON 


er Local Agents everywhere. 














Nadios't Serious but-—— 


well, a warning that your throat needs attention 


If your throat is inclined to be weak, if you are 
liable to get hoarse after one cigarette too many, or 
after prolonged talking, you will find “Allenburys” 
Glycerine and Black Currant Pastilles a boon. Made 
only from the fresh juice of ripe black currants and 
pure glycerine, they are manufactured according to an 
old French recipe of the House. Keep a tin handy. 
They quickly relieve and soothe the throat and clear 
the voice, and they are as luscious as they are effective. 
They contain no harmful drugs, so they may be used 
as frequently as necessary with absolute safety. 


“© llenburys 


loans PASTIL LES 


Your Chemist 
stocks them. 


Packed in distinctive 
tin boxes containing : 






202. ° = 
4 oz. 
8oz. - 






Lib, r 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 


37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


Lendon: Privted by W. Srrareui 


98 and 
Street, Covent Garder, London, 


AND : Sens, Ltr., 99 Fette 











ELECTRIGLIGHT NOW? 





Are you aware that it will pay you to generate your 
own electric current, whether you veside in ‘Town or 
Country? 

In the Country you have actory allernative 
In the Town you are probably faced with a high charge 
per unit if you draw upon the central supply 


no satisf 


Tnitial cost need not deter you.  letter-Light 
plants may be obtained from £80 upwards com- 
plete with battertes. Furthermore, they are sold 
on the deferred payment plan which capitalises 
your income, whilst the plant pays for itself by 
the savings it effects. 


Upkeep costs present no difficulty. We have 
testimonials showing that users have provided 
themselves with a year’s ciectricity at a cost of 
£5 for fuel and lubricating oil. Morcover, the 
plant is so safe and simple throughout that it 
never requires skilled and costly attention. 

You undoubtedly appreciate the many qualities 
of clectric-light; therefore hesitate no longer but 
instal 


PETTER LIGHT 


THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FARS. 


7 


_ tllusirated 
liculars wrt a 


"PETTERS ‘LIMITED, 
YEOVIL, ENGLAND. 


























“Better fifty years | 
of Europe 


than a cycle of Cathay,” 
says Tennyson. Better a 
few puffs from Player's 
Navy Mixture than a 
“hookah ”-full of indiffer- 
ent smoke, 

There is sweetness, a frag- 
rance and a smoothness 
in Player’s Navy Mixture 
that is most enjoyable. 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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Assurance Company Yimited.  % 


a ‘BS HEAD OFFICE : BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON. £02 [" 
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MAGIC! 


‘6 ° ° ”? 
An Amazing Wireless Set 
The Rees-Mace Wireless Set will play wherever 
you place it, indoors or outside . . . it will 

even play as you carry it about. 


This is the set of the future, handsome and 
portable. The set with vo earth wire, wo aerial 
wire, no outside wires of any kind. The set 
that gives perfect reception ins/antly anywhere, 
pure in tone and full in volume from the Cone 
Loud Speaker embodied in it, 


The New “‘ Super-Four AT comes a - 
AN INVITATION 
We will be elad to give 


demonstrations of — the 





The Rees-Mace was the first self-contained 
wireless set manufactured and marketed = in 
(great Britain. The latest achievement, the new 
“ Super-Four ” valve set, costs 33 guineas. _ It 
maintains the perfection of tone of the other 
models, but has a far wider range. 


*Super-Four ” or other 


sets (without obligation 
of any kind) m your own | 
house or office in the 


The Rees-Wace laughs at space & bridges distance London area. 


Daveniry, Radio Paris, and Berlin are clearly THAT IS THE MOST 
received at full Loud Speaker strength in London CONVINCING TEST | 

even while 2LO itself is working; short waze AE oy 
stations are received at extreme range. 


- 





given at our showrooms, 


| 
fn illustrated folder describing these wonderful 39a = Welbeck = Street, | 
Rees-Mace Sets will be sent post free on request. W.1. where vou can | 
2, 3 & 4 VALVE MODELS THE “SUPER FOUR” VALVI purchase a set and take | 
16 GUINEAS TO 25 GUINEAS MODEL 35 GUINEAS | 


it away, playing as you 
vo. Why not ‘phone us, 


Mavfair 3758, or write 





making an appointment 






_— 


to suit vour convenience 


Twa eS 





> Saharan 


“Take 2LO wherever you go.’ 


The Rees-Mace Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 39a Welbeck St., W.1. 




















